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E have just crossed the dividing 
line of a new year, and once 
again we look behind and be- 
fore. Memory stands on one 
side of us, and hope on the 
other. We, in common with 
every nation in the world, 
have been going through hard 

‘- “times, ‘The world’s commerce has been contracting; our 
_ own national income has been shrinking; the suffering of 
- too many of our fellows has been great. It would have 
_ been easy for us, for a month or two, to have opened 
reckless hands; but the country knew that in reality that 
pe , svould only have made matters worse. We had to go 
— y,, renewing the wells of our national life before 
e drew unstintingly upon them. We could not spend 
1 rec! klessly without increasing general distress. For our 
national protection, departures have been made in policy 
order to meet the hard facts of a changed world. The 
arder Queen Mary was floated on Government sup- 
ote og ase national interest; in the national interest other 
ee en to equalise competitive conditions 
ie tad oday the nation shows an encouraging 
to health. We are again the first exporting country 
world; we have more [soe emplo fae probably 
er we have had; our stmas and New Year’s 
y has attained a volume which was hardly antici- 
n a short twelve months ago. Every stranger 
to our midst to look at us and study us, and 

the memories of other countries he - 

tribute t to our ‘conditions and takes home 
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Looking ae to 1935 


By the Rt. Hon. J. RAMSAY MacDONALD, M.P. 


The Prime Minister’s New Year message, broadcast from Lossiemouth on January § 


with him new hope for the future and a renewed respect 
for the British character. 


What Lies Behind Us 


And whilst that is so at home, the work done for the 
nation abroad has materially.brightened the prospects of 
peace. The Peace Treaties which-ended the War did this 
if they did little else. They left behind them a very delicate 
rush lamp—the League of Nations—burning in front of 
a very much improvised altar of peace. At times the lamp 
has almost gone out, and everybody knows that, if it had 
gone out, the future of civilisation in Europe was doomed. 
But here, this evening, we can gratefully regard the little 
lamp as burning again with a clearer and steadier flame. 
There are winds blowing about it, threatening its ex- 
tinction; it still flickers a bit. But before 1934 passed out 
this country was able to do the League and peace a great 
service by the action it took both as regards the Saar and 
the dangerous relations between Yugoslavia and Hungary. 
‘The negotiations now going on between France and Italy, 
primarily for the purpose of discovering how the obstacles 


‘to mutual confidence and a guaranteed peace can be re- 


moved, bid us to hope that the New Year will be marked 


‘by great advances in the tranquillity of Europe. The 
denunciation of the Washington Treaty by Japan, though 
‘only a notice which is effective only at the end of two 


years, is a serious happening, but during the two years 
of grace this country will not be idle in trying to find the 
basis of a new agreement which will maintain the peace 
of the world and protect us against armament rivalry. 


Such, briefly, is the’ memory that is on one side of us. 


cc 


i hat 
vee ~ “that it itis stimulating. The memory is far from saying “You 
have won through’, but it does whisper ‘You are winning. 
_ through’. And to what have we to win through? Not a 
_ return to 1929 or 1913, nor anything so simple as that. 


7 sie ieseeen on ‘the ines? sarah: I may say 


- I doubt if, in our lifetime here, we shall be able to appre- 


ciate the ‘tremendous revolution by evolution which ‘is’ 


_Fassing over our country, especially industrially, in these 
_ days. Knowledge is making us giants. Science and its 
application are making the people of this generation the 
mightiest in power that this earth has ever known: What ~ 
is to be the end thereof? Is it to be good, or is humanity 


in its more highly civilised ernst to be crushed under 


its own power? 


Towards Steady Work and Shorter Hours 
All this is to have a direct bearing upon the social and 


_ industrial problems of the immediate future. Men will 


think more and more of poverty in a society so mightily 
equipped for production and will claim with increasing 
moral thought that this power should at any rate mean 


for the individual a good standard of life. Many adherents — 


of all parties and of no party connection are studying how 


to meet this situation. Two things will be asked for: steady _ 
work and shorter hours. An increased power of production 
should help us to reduce the working day. One of the | 


difficulties is that in international competition, rules in- 
creasing the cost of production will have to be observed 
internationally. The problem is greatly complicated by the 


- recently intensified competition between nations of low _ 


standards of living and those, like ourselves, of high 
standards. The Minister of Labour has told us that he is 
calling a conference on the subject between representa- 
tives of employers and employed to see what contribution 
our own industries can make to this new social advance. 
We wish him good luck. Where Government help is re- 
quired and can be made effective it will be given. 


A Year of Great Business Activity 


1935 ought to be an important year in the story of. 
science and industry in relation to industrial organisa-. 


tion and individual life and freedom. But, meanwhile, 
everything points to a year of improving trade, rising 
wages and increasing employment. The industrial agree- 
ments that have been made by the Government with 
foreign countries and the effort made to improve our 


_. inter-Imperial trade, the latest of which has been that 


a 


4 


sensible bargain with the Irish Free State, have widened_ 
the area of our secured markets; and in industry after 


industry, from herring—which is the great source of life 
to so many of my old friends and neighbours up here— 
to coal—which determines the lives of scores of thousands 


of men and women in Durham, Wales, Lancashire and 


elsewhere—these agreements are making us busy. They 
have meant thousands of barrels to the fisherman and 
millions of tons to the miner. The basic heavy industries 
are far on the way to reorganisation; the time is close at 
hand when the rationalisation of the coal industry must 
be taken in hand, including royalties. A year has begun 


_ which ought to be one of great business activity and a 


setting of our house in order to meet the requirements of 
the new industrial world. Preconceived ideas will not pre- 
vent us from carrying out new experiments. Money is 
cheap. Let it be used for national development. 

But what pleases the Government most is the mounting 
demands of the home market. If our people only had the 
economic power to consume because there is a demand 


_for their labour, prosperity would have come again. Whilst, 


however, there are families in want of sufficient food and 
clothing, this home market of ours will not be so good as 
it ought to be. Trade and employment figures do not 
mount up themselves; they depend upon policy and upon 
the enterprise and direction of the nation. We do not live 
by manna; we have to produce by the use of « our beer 
gad the sweat of our brows. 


~ no openings in front of them. That is the most ominous 


Discovering Opporeunities fae Mor 


As a result of all these. changes—the 
*ehd the changes of peace—we have unem 
which has not been presented to us for so 
- Some of the best of our workmen have no ; 
and, as the years go, a waning prospect of employ 
many of our young men and women are entering life witk 


fact of all. Revived trade will absorb “many of them, but 
we must find new employment for many more, however. 
- difficult it may be. This is no question merely of providing — ts ae 
money; it is the much harder one of- discovering oppor-_ a 
_ tunity. It is good to read this week that the figures of — 2 


. unemployment are again down by 3 5,000. Seasonal causes — so: 


will give us a check a little later on, in all probability. — 
But still there has been a general substantial icaproreate al 
since last year, and means are being taken to maintain the — 
improvement. I hope that we shall see this year some of = 
the results of the great changes made in 1934. For the | 
first time insurance against unemployment has been put 
on a sound footing; for the first time public relief has been — 
made.a charge upon the central government; for the first _ nt 
time a body divorced from politics has been set up and 
endowed with wide powers to deal with the uneorblaredial 
masses; for the first time certain typical areas have been 
set up as fields for experimenting in various ways ‘for yom 
finding these opportunities. The intention is that the __ 
successful results of these experiments will be applied _ 
generally, . oo ed 
I look forward with great expectation toa wellthousheee 
out and adequately supported scheme for new land settle- 
ments, aimed ultimately at placing thousands of families _ i 
back upon the land. We have had a great deal of experi- = 


ence in how not to do this. There will be more effort put — : 

in this year than ever there has been before to find out » oi a 

- how to do it. We begin the year with a new drive: eeaIn i 2 ee 
- inefficient industry and chronic unemployed : i New em 
_ Revival in Country Life : No a ee Pe 


Referring to land settlement, we may ee it that. part — B 
of the new agricultural policy will be to make that possible, ee 
by extending the home market for home agricultural pro- 
duce. I know there are some complaints about the agri- 3 
cultural machinery that is being set up.. I hear some up — 
here. Did ever you sit down and think of the inevitable — 
intricacy of that machinery? It has been a courageous ex~ © 
periment in almost the unknown. It is not the last word. 
This is a case which is pre-eminently one of trying out. i 
proposals and amending them by experience, until the ~~ 
schemes work smoothly. It is not meant tobea premium = 
on ‘ca’canny’, nor is it meant as a substitute for enterprise. - 
It is to make improvement possible, to make brains worth 
using. In its very first stages it must not only benefit the 
farmer, but the labourer as well. He is already coming — 
back to the soil. In many districts he is enjoying better ~ 
conditions and better wages. The land is returning tothe —S> 
life of England. There will be ups and downs, backs and 
fores; but the country will be satisfied if a new life is put 
into the countryside, if the towns live no longer on the 
sweated labour of the tiller of the soil, but give hima fair _ 
‘deal. With an improvement in trade and a revival in 
‘country life we can work at a policy to create a balance 
between town and country, between imported food and 
exported manufactures, between Empire imports ‘end ~ aoa 
Empire exports, so that in the end the country will hold — 

‘the maximum population enjoying a high standard of life, + 


‘The Nation Cannot Afford the Slum’ ‘ 
Then there is the question of our homes. It is a very - 
old and a very true saying that the life of contin es 
depends upon the life of families. We cross the New-Year 
with one slogan prominently displayed i in front of us: ‘The 


‘to see ae bricks of the walls of slum dwellings it f 
- (Continued on pa 79) 2 
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One of the exhibits at Burlington House. Mass production of kitchen ware, by Bournes, Ltd. 


cArt in Industry at the “Royal cAcademy 


By W. R. M. LAMB 


An introduction by the Secretary of the Royal Academy explaining some of the principles on which the Exhibition at 
Burlington House ts based 


HE two years which have passed since the 

Royal Academy decided to collaborate with the 

Royal Society of Arts in preparing a compre- 

hensive exhibition of British Industrial Art have 
been none too long for the strenuous work of its organi- 
sation. It was felt that a strong practical impetus should 
be given to a movement which had been for many years 
a subject of much thought and discussion, but was only 
actual here and there, and by fits and starts. Our 
machines had long produced articles of sterling quality, 
well recognised throughout the world, but they had 
tended to repeat or merely modify old forms and pat- 
terns, and had not been quick to meet the changes and 
refinements of modern taste. 

The first step taken was to approach the manufac- 
turers through their federations and impress upon them 
the need of bringing into their works a constant supply 
of fresh esthetic feeling, so that articles could be produced 
which would appeal to the latent desire of the public 
for grace as well as fitness in objects of their daily use. 
Advisory committees were set up by the several industries 
—a dozen or so in all—to deal with dress and furnishing 
fabrics, carpets and rugs, pottery, glass, plate and 
jewellery, leather, printing, furniture and equipment 
of homes, and the new material known as plastic moulding. 


Topical 


Many meetings were held at the Academy and elsewhere; 
mdnufacturers were urged to get into readier touch 
with persons of trained artistic sense and ability, and 
were assured that they would find our country by no 
means deficient in suitable inventors of design. Artists, 
on the other hand, were encouraged to interest them- 
selves in technical processes of manufacture and 
become acquainted with the capacities and requirements 
of machine production. 

It was soon evident, from the energetic response made 
on every side, that enough would be achieved, by the 
time of the opening of the Exhibition, to show at least 
the direction in which progress and prosperity are to 
be hoped for in many great centres of British manu- 
facture. For it is only by keeping well up to the best 
contemporary standards of attractiveness that British 
wares can hope to hold their own in home and foreign 
markets. The salesman, of course, has a great part to 
play in the matter. But the general public have the final 
word. It is for them to take note of what is being done, 
with more or less signal effect in different departments 
of production, to make comeliness and harmony more 
frequent in the things that they see offered for sale, 
and to demand these qualities, as of right, in many 
articles besides clothes and motor-cars. Wherever 


Two cups designed by (left) A- E. Hatvey for Messrs. Hukin and Heath, and (right) Keith Murray tor Méssrs Masnim and “esd 


Part of a dinner service in deep cream g!aze, with brown and cream Mugs made and exhibited by Josiah Wedgwood and Sons a 
lines and initials; designed and manufactured by Susie Cooper Photographs: Topical 
Z . ; Bie < a - 
; + 
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Gold amber wine service, de 


igned by Whitefriars Studios; made by Messrs. James Powell and Sons, Ltd. 


; 


textiles: (Above) “figured covering, designed by Wessex hand-tufted rug, designed by Shirley Pearce, and produced 
casement; and figured quilted brocade, designed by - by the Wilton Royal Carpet-Co. 

and exhibited by Courtaulds, Ltd. (Below) ' 
ed and manufactured by Messrs. Stevenson & Son ; Photographs: Topical 
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Electro plate designed by W. P. Belk; made and exhibited by Messrs. Roberts and Belk 


Automatic lighter of synthetic resin, designed by H. Pearse, made 
and exhibited by Litholite Insulators and St. Albans Mouldings, Ltd. 
Nesting ash-tray, designed byH.J. Dow, made and exhibited by the 
British Xylonite Co, Ltd. 


Gas cooker (closed) in cabinet form, in cream enamel and. chromium 
made and exhibited by Messrs. Sydney Flavel and Co., Ltd. 


Photographs: Topical ~ Cutlery made and exhibited by Messrs. Mappim and Webb 


z bee 4 es, 
! The Royal Ses tak gone out of 3 its Sot way 
‘to stress the national importance of utilising the powers 
ie, i in the processes of British manufacture. — 
shave been transformed by: architects and — 
$ in an ‘unprecedented | manner, to give the ~ 
ees) for aac a a Sages os 


N Exhibition of Techiaetal Art i is 5 not a simple matter 
- of hanging pictures on a wall—it is a question of 


builders, carpenters, painters and electricians. On press. day 


bright and gay, but a little fussy. Counters and floor-gratings 
-in the vestibule are of the same material, and we are informed 
> that the decorative circles on the counters represent the first 
__ successful instance of hand-hammered. Staybrite steel. But 


ke f es * 


7 A why hammer steel by hand when it can be hammered more 
cheaply and more efficiently by machinery? And why, in any 
a case, spoil the. beautifully slick natural surface of the material ae 


= 2 osby. hammering it at all? ~ 


~ We turn to the left into the. Canine Gallery: There were 
no labels, so the individual makers were difficult to identify. 
_ But in general there are no surprises. Most of the exhibits are 
er} traditional. forms that have been current for a century or 
-more.. Doulton and Co: show some pleasant solid stoneware 
hes ed by J. H. Mott; Harold Stabler is responsible for some 
forms inthe same material. Josiah“Wedgwood and Sons 


or - 


7 _ years, in the design of ordinary table-ware. Some of their.new 
__ departures—for example, the beer mugs designed by Keith 
_ Murray—are better than anything” else in modern English 
ceramics, but they do not show the instinctive rightness, of the . 
__ original Wedgwood patterns. Wedgwood’s new ‘Moonstone’. 
. glaze should be noted; it is an attempt to recover the matt sur- 


1” 
“ 


earthenware. 
ch 4 We pass next to the esa wate, MenG is displayed i ina gallery 
édesigted and arranged by E. Maxwell Fry, A.R.I.B.A., and. 
ot “ia ~awhich is easily the best piece of exhibition craft (an art in 
itself) in the whole exhibition; indeed, it is the only room 
e ___ which is specifically modern in conception and atmosphere. 
_In addition to the excellently designed showcases, it has above 
_ the wall-cases a large photographic mural, made on Ilford 
bromide paper, composed by Hazen Sise from enlarged photo- 
____ sgraphic negatives illustrating the processes of glass manufac- 
_ ture. Most of the rooms have a ‘central feature’, and here it is. 
_.an immense alcove made up of a series of decorative panels 
-with sandblasted designs on black vitrolite, the large central 
~panel by. ‘Maurice Lambert, the side panels by Eric Ravilious 
—an impressive demonstration, of technical virtuosity, but 
rather’ mannered -in” “style. There are over three hundred 
exhibits of glass vessels, and though these include a few good 
traditional forms, in general the designs are uninspired and 
ecoration meaningless. We sigh for Sweden: 


handcraft traditi 


Ww. P. Belk, made by } Sse ay Belk, Ltd. 
The same et net aid manufacturer are responsible for the 
> best cutlery shown. The gold, silver and jewelry in the adjoin- 
ing ‘room is very disappointing. There is scarcely any jewelry 


\ placing a multitude of solid objects in appropriate — 
settings, a process involving an army of architects, “ 


Pe to pick his away among workmen and scaffolding, only then 
ae tof ind that few of the objects were numbered, and that many 
“J of them were missing. The admirably printed catalogue was 
eae ‘still-without an index, but with a little patience most of the 
30S, exhibits could be identified. ~ 
2 oS Chromium. steel turnstiles were in the coursé of- shennan’ . 


MAE sill lead,.as they have led the. world for a hundred and fifty | 


- face which was SO attractive ‘in Lites ores 
‘ _ stated. Next to it is what is called a ‘garden dining-room’, 


gach silver display in- eee = amOnS much that is s merely 


‘most Peet things in life; that it. may, and should, 


‘be instinct in our common occupations and surround- 
ings, less talked of and argued about, more lived and 2. Sais 


done, ” P 


With this acs air to Gerais in the daily walks whe 
of 6 our life we shall be the more able t to climb and enjoy _ 


the heights of the fine arts. 


oe General Impression of the Exhibition 
ae _-..». By HERBERT READ 


j in new materials: like. aluminium. and stainless steel. There is, 


-it is true, a platinum brooch, ‘entitled Rai, consisting of a 


diamond drops falling on umbrellas made of semi-precious 


~ stones’, but this little jeu d’esprit can hardly be called an ex- 
confusion still reigned everywhere; the bewildered critic had ~ 


-ample ‘of industrial art; besides, it costs £285. The medals, 
with one or two distinct exceptions, are worthy of the country 
iy age worst designed Spouse and postage-stamps in the 
worl Sa a 


‘an example of obvious mismanagement. There is nothing like 
English leather; our trunks and saddlery are the admiration 
of the whole world. But we are informed that these articles 
have been excluded for want of space. Instead, we have a mis- 
cellaneous display of ladies’ handbags, pochettes, blotters, 
etc., which only serves to show our national poverty in this 
-branch of the trade. A walk down Bond Street i is more reward- 


ing than a visit to this section. 


‘Retracing our steps, we come to Pee main gallery (III) 
whichi is devoted to Specimen Rooms. It is the very crux of the 
exhibition, but here our misgivings are gravest. The Prince 
.of Wales, in a speech at the Guildhall-which has had much 
publicity, and which the organisers of the exhibition have put 
before us as a model of their aims, said very bluntly and 


forcibly: “You must give consideration to another greater and | 


far. more. important ideal, designing and working for the 
“Majority instead of the needs of the minority’. Here, if any- 


-where, in this gallery devoted to ‘the type of rooms whichone 


would find on the ground floor of a house’—here we should 
have had something to instruct and inspire the majority of 
people to a better way of living. Here we find, for example, a 
dining-room with a.dado of goatskin, a frieze of peach mirror, 
furniture in Canadian maple,-more goatskin on the chairs, 
dinner set in brown and gold-enamel on champagne ground, 
and other such exotic furnishings; cost, significantly, not 


designed by Oliver Hill. Its walls are.covered with marble, 
sandblasted with cartoons by John and Elsie Farleigh, the 
table and stools are of ‘marble-stuc’ in ivory and green, there 
‘is a marble floor and eight silica dishes, floor-boxes of Hopton 
‘Wood stone, and, appropriately, a wine-cooler filled with 
bottles of hock and champagne. There is a hall designed by 
‘Edward Maufe, very bright and elegant in the Swedish style; 
‘balustrade of wrought iron with silver bronze hand-rail, a 


~ metal front-door with cellulose finish, a bench and chair. 


veneered i in sycamore, with cream hide cushions, electric light 


-electric fireplace, a decorative glass.figure and other stylish 
.oddments. There is a sitting-room designed by Oswald P. 
-Milne. In this. case some of the prices are given. For example, 
the marble fireplace and mirror above with brilliant cut pink 
-mirror pelmet and acid-embossed pink and blue side-panels 
costs. £35: The electric radiator in rustless steel costs £12 10s. 
-A drake in hard-white porcelain designed by R. Garbe, A.R.A., 
-costs £9 9s.-and presumably the other furnishings—the semi- 
elliptical cabinets veneered with sycamore, bandings of Indian 
-padouk, etc., are of the same order. The complete room, with 
“its furniture, cannot cost much less than £200, I am not 
criticising the design of these objects, which in some cases is 
excellent; I am merely asking whether the people they were 
designed for live in\Mayfair or in Marylebone. 


In Gallery IV there is a nursery for the children of the very | 


connected — vith pita ae shee 


The eee which occupies one side of Gallety E, is. 


, \ ’ 


“tree and series of clouds modelled in diamonds, with baguette 


fittings in amber-flashed glass, a scalloped mirror above an — | 
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Kitchen designed by Mrs. Darcy Braddell 


rich (the dresser alone, tastefully designed in silver birch and 
lime tree, with painted decorations, costs £32 Ios.), and there 
are bathrooms and bedrooms in the same plutocratic tradition. 
In Gallery V, we come to more practical things; the dining- 
room designed by R. A. Duncan for Waring and Gillow, Ltd., 
is extremely ingenious, simple and economical. The kitchen, 
designed by Mrs. Darcy Braddell and fitted by various firms, 


‘is the best thing in the whole exhibition; there are one or two 


details that might be improved (the tubular sink-stool, for 
example) and no doubt the cost of it all is considerable. But 
here is a well-thought-out, completely industrialised. and 
functional unit, which might be taken as a model for mass pro- 
duction, and thus be brought within the range of every house- 
hold, Made the standard for all council houses and tenements, 


ee ag ep K at oe 
> 5 a ae > 
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"it would lighten the labours and brighten the fives % 
of that class of the community which most deserves me 
such alleviation. But I am not recommending this 
exhibit on moral grounds, but primarily for esthetic 
reasons. It is one of the few really satisfying works 
of art in the whole exhibition. 


Gallery VII is devoted to more specimen rooms, — 
and to various exhibits of what the catalogue calls = 
‘plastics’-—that is, objects made in bakelite and 
other artificial materials. There is a complete snack- 
bar in beatl. On the whole, I do not think these 
materials, which have great possibilities, have yet 
found any appropriate forms, and the colours are 
terribly crude. An exception is the bakelite wireless 
apie with chromium fittings, designed by Wells 

ates. 


The dress materials (Galleries VIII and IX) are 
dowdy in general effect, arranged without any 
variety or imagination. Printing and book pro- 
duction (Gallery X) is representative of the fairly 
high standard which prevails in this industry, but 
there are no surprises. Commercial printing (mainly 
posters) is remarkable for the absence of some of our 
best poster designers (McKnight Kauffer and Paul 
Nash, for example). There are three other rooms, 
devoted to more furniture, furnishing fabrics and 
carpets, but these do not call for any special com- 
ment in a general review. 


To sum up: the exhibition, as an official en- 
terprise, is admirable, and the Royal Academy ~ 
deserves our gratitude for raising in such an im- 
pressive manner the whole question of indust- 
rial art. But, in my opinion, the exhibition shows no 
consciousness of the nature of the real problem involved; it 
contains little or nothing that is significant for-the future of. 
industrial design; it excludes, for reasons which may be sound — 
commercially or nationalistically, the best designs which are 
available to the disinterested purchaser. Modern industry, — 
modern design, the modern way of life, is irrevocably cosmo- 
politan; to the common fund English industry and English 
designers can contribute their fair share. But it would be 
foolish to ignore the greater progress made in some sections 
of industry in other countries; it is still more foolish to imagine 
that the problem can be solved without a fundamental change 
in our educational system, and in the status of ae artist in 
industry. 


cA Broadcast Commentary _ = ; 2 


By JOHN GLOAG 


Broadcast on January 4, the day of the opening of the Exhibition by the Prince of Wales 


HIS Exhibition is the culmination of many years of 
educational work for the betterment of design in 
industry. Like the Industrial Art Exhibition at Dorland 
Hall in 1933, it shows what a stimulating abundance 
of modern materials exists, and how in the hands of skilled 
designers those materials destroy the idea that modernism 
always means bleakness or stark simplicity. The examples of 
individual handcraft, particularly those to be found in Galleries 
E and F where gold, silver and jewelry are shown, may be 


regarded as pieces of research work in design. They may’ 


occasionally inspire industrial design. The ceramics section 


. is one of the most interesting and represents the most complete 


and satisfying departure from the ideas of the 1925 Paris 
Exhibition of Decorative Art—ideas that still cling, unfor- 
tunately, to some exhibits in other sections. 

There are various extravagant and rather self-conscious 


experiments in furnishing among the individual rooms. These 


are stimulants, which indicate some of the possibilities open to 
people with ideas, and also include some warnings of what to 
avoid. But for examples of authentic leadership in design for 
industrial products we must go from these gay and vivid essays 
to the plastics and the glass section. In Gallery VII, among the 
plastics are to be found bakelite radio cabinets which reflect the 
true modern spirit of design; and the innumerable articles made 


? 


of bakelite and of other contemporary industrial materials shoe 
how graciously simple the forms of many things of everyday use 

are becoming under the influence of competent young designers. 
There is a wonderful new transparent material ‘produced by 
Imperial Chemical Industries called “Resin M’, quite one of the 
most remarkable exhibits at Burlington House. - 

In the glass section, domestic designs show what advances: 
have been made recently, and how far we have travelled from P=. 
the over-loaded ornamentation that was characteristic of this 
branch of industry only a few years ago. Special mention should 
be made of the photographic mural design which shows glass- 
making processes. 

The leatherwork in Gallery E is a section of design in which | te 
British industry has always excelled, and many of these exhibits. 
exemplify a masterly handling of materials directed by an 
imaginative regard for agreeable and friendly shapes. There = 
are some good-looking clocks also in Gallery E. On the whole ~ ¢ 
the fabrics are disappointing, and some of the decorative 
motives employed as features in the room devoted to dress 
materials represent mere stunt-mongering. The exhibition 38 
demonstrates the ability of the modern architect for d 
and industrial design. It shows what can and can’t be done with — 
modern materials, and it should help to suggest many - fu 
collaborations between design and Spats in the future, if 
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By RODNEY GALLOP 


_ Society contains a review of ‘Six Suffolk Folksongs’ 


, greatest composers and authorities on folk-music airs his views 


on the vexed question of making accompaniments to folk-tunes. - 

_ Sucha pronouncement from such an authority deserves wider : 
publicity than it might otherwise receive and stimulates further » . 
discussion of the subject: The writer begins by commenting _ 

-~on the desire to harmonise which seizes on all who occupy ° 
themselves with the first-hand collection of folksongs. He - 


ascribes it to the fact that the folk-tune ‘seems to imply more 
than it says and to open up vistas of harmonic possibility 
implied but not stated in the tune itself’. With this statement 


__ all those who have heard folksongs on the lips of the folk (as~ 
_. opposed to those who know them only from the printed page) ' 
will find themselves in warm agreement. “The impulse seems - 
irresistible’, Dr. Vaughan Williams continues, ‘to explore ’ 


these possibilities: the composer’s imagination is set to work 
just as much as if he were engaged on an original composition’ 


be too narrow, for ‘it is a mistake to suppose that the ‘ ‘primi- 
tive” nature of the folksongs can be achieved by limiting 
oneself to an Early Victorian harmonic vocabulary. The form 
and content of a folksong may be simple, but its emotional 
implications may be complicated and elaborate’. 

Kurt Schindler, the German-American who has done such 
admirable work in Spain and some of whose choral settings 


have been broadcast by the B.B.C. Choir, says that the test: 


should be whether the adaptation is made ‘with love’—a test 
difficult to define and even more difficult to apply. Love is 
notoriously blind, and the best-intentions cannot take the 
place of flair and perception. Yet Schindler’s test, as we shall 
seé, is nearer the truth than might at first appear. The standard 


which Dr. Vaughan Williams sets up requires a more lengthy - 


- _ definition. He likes Moeran’s accompaniments “because the 
harmonies grow out of the melody and in spite of their richness 

_ preserve the essential simplicity of the tune, because the 
arranger seems to be in the grip of the tune, and his setting 
flows naturally from it’. In the same way he dislikes the 
arrangements of Scott, Goossens and Brockway ‘because they 

3 = aoa not to grow out of the love of a tune but from a mistaken 
ea that it is necessary to “make: something of it’. They 
obtrude their personality instead of discovering by accident 
that their personality and that of the tune are running on 
parallel lines’. 

There, to all intents and purposes, Dr. Vaughan Williams 
leaves the question. But far from leaving no more to be said 
his. remarks serve rather as a stimulus to others who have 
occupied. themselves with the problem to pursue the argument 

in greater detail. 

In the first place, there appears to be a fundamental diver- 
gence of aim between some arrangers of folksongs and others. 
The crux of the matter is this: which is to predominate, the 
folk-tune or the composer’s reaction to it? For one must be 

subservient to the other. Conflict is inevitable between the 
_ individuality of the composer and the essentially non-indi- 
_ vidual, communal character of the folk-tune. Is the folksong, 


_ be set off by a discreetly appropriate setting? Oras a theme 
_ like any other to stimulate the composer’s powers of imagin- 
ft, ‘composers, rincipally of the last century,-to whom folk- 
tunes were ole the bricks of which they built large-scale 
works such as operas, tone-poems and s 
is 1 Russians were probably the most successful 

s. It is to some extent discredited today, but still 
ces certain bona fide arrangers, like the Ser . Konjevi¢ 
‘sixty Yugoslav folksongs in Moja Zemlja are decked out 


ate accompanimen 
tet Lieder by Hugo Wolf. Hemsi’s accompaniments 


HE current Journal of the English Folk Dance and Song f 


collected and arranged by E. J. Moeran, in which, - 
thinly disguised by the initials R.V.W., one of our - 


-_ therefore, to be regarded as a jewel, the beauty of which is to - 
os ative invention? The latter view of it is common among these . 


phonic variations. . 


ts such as would be more’ 


to the Judzo-Spanish songs from Rhodes which Conchita 
Supervia sang at a recent broadcast concert were to me not 
only no help but. an effective bar to any appreciation of the 
real character of. the songs. A somewhat similar case is that 
of the Six Catalan Folksongs for Voice and Orchestra by 
Gerhard which received their first performance in this country 
at a Promenade Concert in 1933. 

Even when the composer is prepared to subordinate him- 
self to the task of bringing out the essential character of the 
tune, the difficulties before him are still great, and success is 
not within the grasp of all. It is obvious, to begin with, that 
so delicate a bloom as folksong cannot suffer transplantation 
and maintain its character intact. The cultivated singer could 
scarcely reproduce, even if he wished to, the peculiar manner- 
isms of the folk-singer, and all the delicate nuances of rhythm 
and tonality which the latter introduces subconsciously are 
lost as soon as the tune is imprisoned within the bars of staff 
notation. 

The arranger of a Biting therefore, begins his work 


as x : -- under a serious disadvantage. The tune which he is about to 
But is complete liberty to be allowed to this rather dangerous" — 


impulse? Surely some limits must be set to the expression of the - 
composer’s individuality? These limits need not, however, ; 


set has already been robbed of a certain definite proportion of 


‘its musical and emotional content. He is therefore faced with 


the alternative of either playmg for safety and writing an 
arrangement which can claim only the negative virtue of 
cutting his losses without adding to them: or of trying by 
artificial means to restore to the song a representation (rather 
than replica) of what it has lost. This requires close study not 
only of the construction of the tune but of the mannerisms 
of the singer. By resolving the whole song into its component 
elements and recombining these elements in the accompani- 
ment, a synthetic representation of the original can be created 
which will be as true to it as any form of art can be true to 
nature. Hesitations between one mode and another; a shifting 
of the key-note by emphasis or repetition, with the consequent 
change in the inter-relation of the other notes; a rhythmic 
accentuation which owes something to that of speech as well 
as to that of music; these are phenomena with which any 
collector of folksongs is familiar and which he can try to 
reproduce or imitate in his settings. 

‘Within certain limits’, I wrote some years ago in Musical 


Opinion, ‘every folksong has its own implied harmony; and ~ 


this harmony may necessitate excursions outside the scale in 
which the song is apparently written’. Dr. Vaughan Williams 
has perhaps expressed my meaning more clearly with his refer- 
ence-to ‘vistas of harmonic possibility implied but not stated 
in the tune itself’. Clearer still will-be an example. One of the 
principal characteristics of Basque folk-music which I have 
collected at first-hand is a curious hesitation between the old 
modes and the modern major and minor, which results in the 
partial sharpening or flattening of certain notes in the scale. A 
trained singer would find these intervals difficult if not im- 
possible to reproduce. Shorn of them, the song loses half its 
character, but an accompaniment which similarly hesitates be- 
tween modal and diatonic harmony restores some of this effect 
synthetically. 


Perhaps the most perfect examples of arrangements of the. 
type I have attempted to describe are the ‘Seven Spanish . 


Popular Songs’ of Manuel de Faila. Elaborate and brilliantly 
pianistic as they are, they contain nothing which conflicts with 
the authentic ‘line’ of each individual song: Others.which come 
readily to the mind are Bela Barték’s settings of Hungarian and 
Rumanian folk-tunes and, of course, Dr. Vaughan Williams’ 
arrangements for voice and piano or for mixed voices of our 
own English songs. Each of these three musicians has behind 
him long and intimate first-hand knowledge of the folk-music 
which he sets. Would any of them be successful if he invaded 
the preserves of the other? I very much doubt it. It might even 
be laid. down as axiomatic that no one should attempt to 
arrange a folksong who has not heard it sung by the folk to 
whom it belongs. Only then can he set it with that full appre- 
hension of all that it has to say and of all that it leaves unsaid. 

Only then can he set it, in the fullest sense of the words, ‘with 
love’. 
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of nalysis of ‘Noise 


MONG the more unwelcome by-products of the 
application of science to our civilisation and daily 
life is the noise nuisance, which has in the last. 
year or two become the subject of organised 
itself implies something 
objectionable or harmful, but a good deal of loose 


thinking prevails as to the precise nature of that harmful-_ 
ness. In two recent lectures at the Institute of Industrial 


Psychology, which have now been published*, Professor 
F. C. Bartlett has lucidly summarised the state of our 
knowledge about noise, its effects, and the best known 
methods of bringing about its alleviation. Our examina- 


tion of the problem is hampered by our yet imperfect | 
methods of measuring noise. Loudness is only one, © 


though the most obvious, characteristic of an unusual 
sound. Professor Bartlett points out that ambiguity of 
direction and unfamiliarity are at least equally important 
elements. “The qualities of any particular sound depend 


_ largely upon the background against which the sound 


is experienced’—a background which may be cither . 
another sound or something else. Sounds become noise 
not only when they hurt the sense of hearing, but also _ 


when they are irregular or unusual. Moreover, the 


irritation caused by a noise is often due to the fact that 
it ‘masks’ some other sound which we desire to hear. 
Certain sounds have’ associations, some of them un- 
pleasant, particularly when they are employed as warn- 
ings. Again, Professor Bartlett has noticed that a low tone - 
has little effect in masking a tone of higher frequency. | 


‘It has, for instance, often been noticed that women ~ 


Operatives, with their higher-pitched voices, can usually . 


-converse.much more easily ina noisy workroom than can 
‘men. And, of course, this means that wherever certain 
. sounds are employed as warnings and have frequently 
to be brought into use in a noisy. environment, these 
‘sounds will almost always be found to contain strong 


components of high pitch. Now it so happens—very- 


are largely because they are particularly difficult to mask— 
that high tones are very productive of annoyance’. Can 
we see here a possible explanation of the unpopularity 


of the female voice for announcing <purposes at’ the 
sri Sto pueues 


* The Problem of Noise. By F. Cc: Bartlett, with a preface by C; S. ete ‘Cambridge University Press. 38. 6d... oe 


irritating quali it Satiows that this ir 


_ We accustom ourselves to new, and even unpleasant; — 
- noises more readily and more rapidly than we are usually ~ 


_ mitted to prolonged stimulation by noises of a level of - 


in sensibility and refinement, the Sung period Ce 


| ha 


ieee 
8 Hsin 
ee 


greater the more complex the task. It is the higher me 
processes that are most disturbed by noise. Yet ‘the 
disturbing effects of noise tend to diminish rapidly, — 
provided the noise is tolerably continuous and regular’. 


prepared to admit. ‘It has never been demonstrated’, says” a 
Professor Bartlett, ‘that a normally healthy person, sub- 


intensity or of disagreeableness commonly met with in z 
everyday life, and. doing tasks of the degree of difficulty ? 
commonly demanded in everyday life, shows any | unusual’ i 


» fatigue or strain that can be traced directly to the noise’. 


The baneful effects of noise are chiefly felt by those whee 

for some reason are out of good health, or out of balance 
mentally. In particular, noise is disturbing ‘for peoplewho 
have to do mental work, but are for some reason bored, 
tired, forced into a job which i is a bit too difficult for them’ 

or not quite difficult enough, or in which they are oh 
moderately interested. If any community contains a con-. ‘3 
siderable number of people of whom these things are- oa 
true, complaints of noise will be common’. Here Professor : 
Bartlett sees one of the reasons why the objection to noise 
has grown so much stronger in post-war years. “The com- ee 
plaint against noise is a Ps sometimes of a deeper social a 


_ distress’. 


When we come to the defences which science offers aie 
against noise, we see how inadequate they still are. ‘The | ofan 
individual can arm himself with ‘ear defenders’ ranging 
from wads of cottonwool to small drums of gold-beaters’ 
skin—all more useful to the man whose profession is 
charged with noise than to the ordinary citizen seeking = 
to avoid casual noise. Then there is the employment of - 
the law to suppress intermittent objectionable noises. — 
Professor Bartlett suggests that it should be possible to ee 
standardise warning sounds and so reduce the trouble- - in. 
some variety of such sounds with which we have to put 
up today for reasons of expediency. For some of the 


-_ worst air-borne man-made sounds—such as the rattle 
‘of the pneumatic drill—silencing mechanisms could be Ae 


enforced if we were prepared to pay for them. But ‘not 
too much must be expected from the reduction of the 
general background of noise in the modern civilised ot ig? 
community’. The builders are the people who could, if — 
they would, take the most immediate practical steps 
towards noise reduction. ‘If only private individuals and 
public bodies could be induced to demand mental ~— 
comfort with as much enthusiasm as they call for physio- ss of 
logical cleanliness, it would be possible to go a long way 

to secure the first without in any: way sacrificing. the S= * | 


second’. Money spent on further ae research i in a ss a; = 
field should, therefore, not be gan Sct Yh aes Ma Tae 
igen 
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HE Exhibition of Industrial Artcannot but aiptatee 2 - 
the benefit to artists and designers of the existence 
of public collections of the finest work of all periods. — 
Since the seventeenth century craftsmen have recog- — 
nised that the East, and particularly China, was a master of a 
decorative design, while, on the technical side, the debt to 
Chinese porcelain has been complete, But in the last genera- — 
tion our knowledge of the history of the culture of China has 
been revolutionised, and we have come to recognise that what 
we knew before of her art was only the latest phase in a Jon: 
period of development, and that its first flowering took place — 
in the Chou dynasty (1122-249 B.C.), that its classic paiataal 
are those of Han to T’ang (206 B.C.-906 A.D.), and 


thirteenth century A.D.) has been unequalled. All 
come about from two causes—the break-up of old collections” 
in China owing to political changes; and, more impor oe i. 


a 


‘te past, this country” 
ily on the private collector for her 
sources. Amongst these collectors by 
t, from the beginning, has been Mr. 
opoulos, a Greek merchant banker who has 
his life i in London. Last week it was announced 


aseum that his eat sani was to be acquired for 
mat a figure, £100,000, which represents a benefac- 
the owner of a sum certainly no less great. In all 
of the early art of China the collection is rich, in 
“t es, sculpture, jewelry, jade, pottery, porcelain and 
Saas it has been formed always. with most atten- 

to the esthetic quality of the pieces, though the\result 
1 to vindicate this method from the historical and 


ape masterpiece but literally hundreds, and offering to them 


e it of Sen interest to us a Through Mr. 
orfopoulos’ generosity in the past many people of all 
nationalities have been welcomed to see the collection in his 
Chelsea home, and the members of the National Art Collec- 
s Fund have twice been privileged to see it.’ They will have 
‘ied away an impression of great richness, in which certain 
gs probably stand out—the Chou bronzes with their 
_ appearance of inevitability of form and decoration, the fresh- 


(: ness and simplicity of the Sui sculptures, the freedom of the. 


brushwork on the painted Han pots and bricks, the great series 

of T‘ang burial figures, camels, dancers, horses, and the 
sensuous feel of the old jade. Among the later things they will 
remember especially the Sung celadon and the small painting 
4 on silk, ‘A Bird on a Bough’, a work of the same period. It is 
a unthinkable that the nation will not support the action of her 


_ Museum directors and secure the benefit of the entire collec-. 


) “Hlon—though for this purpose more / than half the purchase 


_ money | has still to be found. 
+ : x * * 


a Ts wo ) reforms, long overdue, came into force at the beginning 
of this‘year. Up till now it was permissible for young persons 
ee under 18 to be employed 74 hours a week in the distributive 
at trades. This figure was set in 1886, and confirmed, with 
certain specifications for meal hours, in 1912. It meant that 
ae boy or girl could leave school at 14 and be required to 
ia work from 8 in the morning until ro at night for five days 
a week, and until midday on the sixth. Even more severe 
hours ' were allowed in trades that called for night labour. The 

* new Shops Act is designed to put an end to these conditions. 
_ The normal working week for juveniles is to be 52 hours for 
as ' the next two years, and from then on 48 hours. There must 
be 11 clear hours interval in every 24, and this interval must 

¢ include the time between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. Overtime is 
be strictly limited. Section II of the Act deals further with 
sanitation, washing facilities, ventilation, temperature, light- 
_ ing, and arrangements for taking meals. The restriction of 
hours applies only to juveniles: section II will benefit all 
- _ employees i in the distributive trades. At the same time con- 
ditions in the goods section of the road transport industry 
Dy are to be reduced to some sort of order. An agreement drawn 
p by a joint conciliation board has been accepted by the 
des unions concerned. It establishes a guaranteed 48-hour 
k throughout the country, with provisions for overtime, 
: Es day work, subsistence allowances on the road, holiday pay, 
t a Joyment of casual labour. Wages remain approxi- 
changed. The elaborate grading of districts for the 

xing of minimum scales will not be completed till July, but 
1e general provisidns came into force on January 1, and the 
_ expressed their determination to see that they were 
to. The difference between 48 and 52 hours a week 
smal Lge cic te and a penny or two on the wage 
ut these things mean thousands of 
0 employers; hope or despair to the workmen con- 
“he new "hacoal affect less than a million perl 


a day was an anachronism; 


ological standpoint also. It is, therefore, permissible to 
der this announcement as the most important event in | 
tory of art in this country for many years, promising, 


what must be for most a nest view of the classic art of one os 


lorry-drivers at the wheel for 20 Hoare at a stretch, even on 
country roads, was already in need of r 


Booksellers are cheerial at he moment, for this Chestnes 
has been a good one for. books, and for many shops it has 
been a record season. Book tokens as a form of present 
easy to send and sure to please have further established their 
popularity, although there are still booksellers who cannot 
easily reconcile themselves to a ‘new-fangled device’ for 
making bookgiving easier. Some traders, says the Book- 


_ seller, say they have never known such a year for the 


concentrated buying of a few titles, chiefly books which are 
not novels, Publishers, at any rate, have not been behind- 
hand in proffering variety. December saw over eight hundred 


“new books published, and the total for 1934 is 15,436, only 


56 less than the record year, 1930. Of this total a third were, 


as usual, novels. Biographies were 742, and there were 137 


new editions of previously published works. At the rate row 
established of six or seven hundred lives a year, there should 
soon, be few historical characters who have not received 


this tribute from posterity. A similarly inexhaustible field 


lies before the writers of books on questions of the day; 
they produced 578 works last year, being handsomely beaten 
by those who specialised in the permanent questions confront- 
ing mankind. Religion and theology have not been exhausted . 
even by the 814 books published about them last year. To 
read of over 1,000 new school books, over 500 new medical 
works, is to get a sudden glimpse of the great industry that 
is going on all over the country. Very few books are written so 
quietly that they make no stir and cause no bother in their 


authors’ homes: rather do they tend to make a number of 
. human lives revolve around them. The pity is that so many of 


them are never properly appreciated, lose their way in the 
crowd and never reach the readers who would admire them 
most. Perhaps publishers will get the habit of standing by 
their books a little longer, not, like so many members of the 
animal creation, turning out the old litter or brood with a 
cold push in order to make way for fresh young lives, but 
extending their ees ve care over Years instead of oe 
* 

Our Scottish correspondent writes: A curious, | an charac- — 
teristically Scottish, situation has arisen in the boreal regions 
of Thurso, where the bulk of the congregation of St. Peter’s 
Church is in revolt against the local Presbytery, and that 


out of loyalty to a temporary pastor. It appears that Mr. _ 


Donald Mackay is not qualified to preach according to the 
regulations of the Church of Scotland, and the Presbytery of 
Caithness is therefore strictly within its rights in objecting to 
his ministry. The congregation, on the other hand, has appar- 
ently found in him a spellbinder and hes almost unani- 
mously followed him into the desert in the traditional way. 

On a recent Sunday it ‘walked out’ dramatically while the 
interim minister supplied by authority was conducting morn- 
ing service. A week later, Mr. Mackay was preaching to a 
hundred people in the Town Hall while the other man 
ministered to a congregation of seven in the Church. The 
people seem determined to continue worshipping in the Town 
Hall and have in the meantime obtained 1,300 signatures to 
a petitioh that is to be sent to the General Assembly on Mr. 

Mackay’s behalf. Whether the affair will lead to a definite 
secession is a mere matter of speculation in the meantime, 
and we can take it simply as a perfect example of the manner 
in which ecclesiastical history is made in Scotland. The dis- 
ruptive inclination affects nearly every phase of our national 
life and is so far a national handicap, but it is difficult to 
withhold a certain admiration of those stern spirits who, par- 

ticularly in the extreme North, will fight at any time for the 
purity of the democratic ideal implicit in the Presbyterian 
system. Only the other day vehement protests by organised 
religious bodies wrecked a Post Office scheme to undertake 

deliveries in certain towns on the Sunday before Christmas. 

x. 


We cofigratulate our colleagues, Mr. Percy Edgar, Midland 
Regional Director, and Mr. Stuart Hibberd, Chief Announcer, 
on their appearance in the New Year’s Honours List. Mr. 
Edgar receives the O.B.E., and Mr. Hibberd becomes M. B.E. 
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Safety on the Left Se a 


By MAJOR C. R. ATTLEE, M.P. 


India 


IR SAMUEL HOARE drew a picture for you of the 
majorities in the two Houses of Parliament supporting 
the Government proposals for Indian Reform and 
following what he called the middle way of safety. I 
need hardly remind you that in these days of rapid movement 
the middle road is the path of danger and that safety depends 
on keeping to the left. 
- Sir Samuel claimed that his proposals had the support of 
almost all the men best qualified to know. On the other hand, 
he had to admit the entire absence of approval by Indian 
politicians. He dismissed lightly in a sentence the opposition 
of those most nearly concerned and, like the Government 
spokesmen in the debates in Parliament, made not the slightest 
attempt to meet the criticisms of the Labour Party. It is, I 
think, unfortunate that in his broadcast, as in the House of 
Commons, Sir Samuel should regard the discussion of the 
Indian problem as a continuation of the debate at the Conserva- 
tive Conference at Queen’s Hall, and address himself mainly 
to his differences with Lord Salisbury, Mr. Churchill and 
their friends. Whatever may be the importance of these 
gentlemen, they are not the main factor to be considered. 
The two protagonists in this matter are the peoples of Great 
Britain and India. The question at issue is: “Will these reforms 
be. accepted and worked by Indian politicians and will they 
make for the happiness of the Indian people?’ 


India’s Fundamental Needs 


These three hundred and forty million people of India, 
though differing from us in race, colour, religion, language 
and social ideas, share with us the same fundamental needs. 
Like ourselves, they require to be assured of the material 
basis of existence. They desire security, peace and happiness, 
and that sense of self-respect without which a man is a slave, 
not a citizen. Our problem is to discover what form of govern- 


- ment will best insure those needs being met and the desires 
_satisfied. 


The Labour Party believes in democracy, equality and the 
brotherhood of man. It cannot agree that one nation should 
rule another against its will. It accepts the claim of Indians 
to govern themselves. It is, however, concerned not only with 
political, but also with economic liberty. It cannot agree to 
hand over the many poor to the few rich. In India, as else- 
where, there are great inequalities of wealth. The mass of the 
people are in subjection to the propertied classes. The evils of 
the present economic system are just as intense in India as in 
Europe or America. The framing of a constitution for India, 
therefore, is not simply a matter of replacing a white oligarchy 
by a brown, and British by Indian rule, but of insuring, as 
far as may be, that Indian self-government will not mean 
handing over the poor to be exploited by the rich and priv- 
ileged classes. 

We have been ruling India for 150 years, during which 
time we have given her greater peace and unity than she has 
ever enjoyed before. We have developed the material resources 
of the country by railways, roads, bridges, irrigation and other 
public works. We have kept her safe from foreign invasion, 
established the rule of law, and developed an efficient system: 
of administration. Our officials have often been real protectors 
of the poor against the oppressor, and we have much to our 
credit; but the fact remains that at the end of it all the vast 
majority of the people is terribly poor. The landlord, the 
money-lender and the industrial capitalist flourish. ‘The 
millions of the depressed classes remain in much the same 
degraded condition as when we first came to India. Social 
and economic injustice and oppression are rampant. I am far 
from saying that all these evils are due to our rule. The roots 
of social injustice in India go far down into the subsoil of the 
life of the people. They are entwined with religious beliefs 
tenaciously held and with age-long social customs, but because 
we have been the rulers, because we have by our presence 
preserved the social structure and held in check the forces 
which mould a nation’s life, we are responsible. We in the 
Labour movement believe in democracy. We do not think 
that an autocracy, however benevolent, can save the people. 
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Still less do we believe that an alien autocracy can bring 
happiness and contentment to a nation. The force to raise a 
community in the scale of civilisation and to eradicate social — 
evils must come from the people themselves. Our rule in 
India, so long acquiesced in by the masses, has become 
more and more criticised by educated Indians in the making 
of the nation. There is now required a new force. This new 
force is Indian nationalism which, beginning among a few 
intellectuals, has now spread widely and is beginning to 
influence even the illiterate peasants. * 


Aspirations of Indian Nationalism 3 
Nationalism is a familiar phenomenon in these days, and 
may be a force for good or for evil. It can make for good only 
if it is set to do constructive work. A nationalist movement in 
opposition tends to mere obstruction and over self-conscious- 
ness, It engrosses all the vitality of the nation. Until the need 
for national self-respect has been met, everything is sub- 
ordinated to this one passion and social reforms are 
disregarded. 
The paramount need in an Indian Constitution is that it 
should be such as will enlist the active co-operation of the 
vital forces of the nation, for a constitution is a dead thing 
unless it is quickened by the spirit of the people for whose 
service it is devised. It was for this reason that the Labour 
Government called to the Round Table Conference repre~ 
sentatives of all shades of Indian political thought, including 
the Congress Party, so that agreement might -be achieved. 
It was on this account that the declaration of India’s right to 
Dominion Status was made. 
It is just on this point that the proposals of the majority 
of the Committee fail. Recognising that to realise the idea of 
Indian nationalism it was necessary to include in one polity 
British and Princely India they have rightly provided for 
All India Federation; but they have left out just what was - 
necessary to make it something which would evoke the loyal 
co-operation of Indian nationalism. They fail to satisfy the 
Indian’s sense of self-respect by including a definite recog- 
nition of India’s equal status in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 
It is hard for English people to realise how important to 
India is this apparently sentimental and abstract point. - 
Welshmen and Scots who are more responsive to the senti- 
ment of nationalism will appreciate it better. Indians resent 
anything which suggests that they are inferior. Like most of 
us they do not care to be ordered about for their own good. ~ 
They want to be recognised as equals who have the right to 
manage their own affairs and to make their own mistakes. 
Throughout the Report and the proposals of the majority 
of the Committee there is evidence of distrust of the nation- 
alist forces. They are clearly regarded as a potential opposi- 
tion, not as a co-operating body. Wherever possible by checks - 
and safeguards, by the representation given to special interests, 
and by the creation of second chambers, an endeavour is 
made to prevent the nationalist movement from getting “i 
control and to give power to conservative interests. 
I should be the last to suggest that the construction of a 
constitution which will satisfy the aspirations of Indian 
nationalism is an easy task. I have had seven years’ ience 
of the problem. I know the difficulties which result the : 
great area and population of the country, from its divisions  — 
into States and provinces, and from the deep cleavages of 
race, language, caste religion and degree of civilisation which 
exist among the Indian peoples necessitating the provision of _ 
safeguards and the continuance of communal electorates. Iam 
aware of the intricacy of the defence problem in its relation to 
responsible government at the Centre, and, above all, Ihave — 
to recognise the lack of mutual trust among the communities, _ 
which is the greatest hindrance to a full measure of self- 
government at the present time. Nevertheless, I think that 
true statesmanship demands a greater approach towards the 
satisfaction of Indian aspirations. For this reason my Lab 
colleagues and I put forward alternative proposals. 
considered that.there should. have been a clear recogniti 


oes Ss ee ar to be attained, Dormiation Status as demanded by 
ct Indians. Next, the constitution should have contained a path 
_~ clearly marked out for its attainment. The seeds of growth 
should be present. Accepting the general structure of provincial 
_— self-government, federation, and responsibility at the Centre, 
__ we would have provided for the transfer of all subjects to 
popular control except Defence. Basing ourselves on the 
conclusions of an Indian Government which contained Lord 
Rawlinson, the Commander-in-Chief, we would have laid 
down a period of thirty years wherein the Indianisation of 
_ the ay should be achieved. Foreign Affairs and Finance 
should have been handed over completely, while the safe- 
_ guards and special powers entrusted to the Governor-General 
___ and the Governor should be reduced to a minimum, regarded 
as transitional, and gradually allowed to become inoperative. 
It is desirable in our view that there should be ample scope for 
the development of the constitution at the Centre and in the 
provinces in accordance with what is found from time to 
time to work, for the test of a constitution is not so much in 
its actual provisions as in its adaptability to the needs of those 
who have to work it. Although most Indians think of respon- 
sible government as_ being necessarily designed on the 
British model, Indian political institutions are in the melting 
pot and are more likely eventually to run into an Indian 
than a European mould. Flexibility should be the dominant 
consideration in framing the present constitution. While 
realising to the full the need for meeting Indian national 
‘sentiment, the Labour Party regards these present proposals 
mainly from the standpoint of their probable effect on the 
_ condition of the Indian masses. India is a country pre- 
- .dominantly of small cultivators living in thousands of villages, 
many of them remote from towns. Most of the men and 
-women are not only poor but illiterate and politically un- 
educated. They fall.a ready prey to the landlord, the lawyer 
and the money-lender. To economic exploitation i is added in 
many cases the oppression of caste superiors. In the indus- 
-trialised areas there are millions of wage-earners subject to a 
capitalism even less enlightened than that of Europe. What 
chance of raising their standard of life will these poor people 
have under the new constitution? 


‘Wealth is to be Installed at the Centre 


I gladly recognise the proposals for broadening the franchise 
which will give the vote to 35 millions in the provinces, but 
this is not enough, There should be provision for the intro- 
duction of adult franchise as soon as administrative develop- 
ment makes it possible. Although more women are to have the 
vote, I think they should be enfranchised now in far greater 
numbers, for the future of India is very largely in the hands 
of the women. 

But even when the franchise has been thus extended it is 
Amost unlikely that the Indian masses will use it in the interests 
of their class. Like the workers in England they will probably 
continue to vote for their masters and those who hold the 
economic power for a generation. In these circumstances if 
any class needed special arrangements to secure its repre- 
sentation it would, one might imagine, be the poor; but in the 
present proposals most of the protection is afforded to the 
stich. The big landowners and the controllers of commerce 
and industry are given special representation much in excess 
of that given to Labour, although experience shows in India 
as elsewhere that wealth secures a large proportion of the seats 
in general constituencies. To make it quite certain that wealth 
shall rule in the provinces where landlordism is most oppres- 

_ sive, second chambers are to be created predominantly repre- 
__- sentative of vested interests. 
_. In the Central legislature inevitably a large proportion of 
_ the members in both Houses will be nominees of the Princes. 
It is unlikely that democratic institutions will spread very 
rapidly i in the States. As far as the representatives of British 
__ India are concerned, in the Lower Chamber they are to be 
_ indirectly elected by the provincial councils on a communal 
principle which be unlikely to secure any but the most 
_ Minute representation to Labour or the poorer cultivators, 
: the Upper House, which is to have equal power 
the Lower, is to be indirectly elected by the provincial 
or by a few rich men in unicameral pro- 
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exploited by putting special powers in the hands of the 
Governor. In the long run they must work out their own 


Salvation, but I would wish to see them put in a position in 
“which they can by constitutional action achieve their economic 


emancipation when they realise their power. To instal wealth 
permanently in power at the Centre is to invite unconstitu- 
tional action. In the meanwhile Labour should be given more 
adequate representation. I would like to see adult suffrage 
introduced in the big cities and industrial areas so that Labour 
could influence candidates in general constituencies rather 
than representation provided in special constituencies. The 
‘Labour members of the Committee object altogether to 
second chambers, as being inevitably mere bulwarks of con- 
servatism. They wish for change in India, not for the con- 
tinuance of the present social and economic system. 


Yet the Advance is Substantial 


I have stressed the two main objections of the Labour Party 
to the proposals of the Committee because I believe that they 
go to the root of the matter. Nevertheless it must be recog- 
nised that even the reforms now recommended constitute a 
very big advance over the present system of government. In 
the provinces, although much depends on the spirit in which 
the reserve powers of the Governor are exercised, Indians 
will have in the eleven provinces control over nine-tenths of 
what concerns the ordinary citizen, and they will have powers 
of self-government comparable to those enjoyed by the citizens 
of most democratic states. At the Centre an All India Federa- 
tion, the prerequisite to full self-government, is constituted 
and the principle of responsibility is conceded. The advance 
of the Indian people along the path towards complete control 
of their own affairs in the short space of fifteen years during 
which so many peoples have lost their liberties is very striking. 
It would be a mistake to lose sight of what has been gained 
in regrets for what is withheld. We may all hope that despite 
disappointment Indians will take full advantage of their wider 
opportunities of self-government, making the successful work- 
ing of the new Constitution the irresistible argument for its 
completion. Indian statesmen draw their inspiration. for 
political liberty from the same sources as ourselves. They 
know the long struggle of our own people to attain it. They 
understand that government of the people by the people and 
for the people is not to be realised without intense striving 
and self-sacrifice. 

We in Britain who still stand for those principles of liberty 
and democracy which have been so brutally suppressed in 
many countries of Europe should view with sympathy, under-° 
standing and generosity the efforts of our Indian fellow- 
citizens to give an example of their application in Asia. Labour 
men and women will wish all success to their Indian comrades 
in their struggle for economic emancipation. 


For a last quick view of the Saar situation before the Plebiscite 
on January 13, nothing could be better than the Memorandum 
on the question recently issued by the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, Chatham House, St. James’s Square, S.W.1 
(The Saar Plebiscite; price to members of the Institute ts. .» to 
non-members 2s.). The Institute as such can express no opinion 
on international questions; therefore the memorandum is taken 
up with an objective and factual survey, going up to Decem- 
ber 17 last, of the sequence of events which has resulted in the 
present situation. There is a clear account of the three different 
phases—the first, up to the accession of the Nazis to power in 
Germany, in January, 1933, when a vote for return to Germany 
seemed certain, and likely to cause no trouble; the second, when 
the active Nazi policy both within Germany and the Saar, and 
the opposition it provoked, increased the possibility both of a 
vote for the status quo, and of a serious crisis in Franco-German 
relations; and then the present calmer phase resulting from the 
December 5 decision of the League Council accepting the agree- 
ment reached in Rome between France and Germany over the 
financial adjustments that would be necessitated by a reversion 
to Germany, and arranging for maintenance of order by an 
international force. The choices before the voters on January 13, 
and the possible repercussions of their decision, are fully stated; 
there is a special section on the maintenance of order, including 
a full account of the circumstances leading up to the despatch 
of the international force; and appendices on the personnel of 
the Commissions and Committees, the percentage of French 
participation in the Saar iron and steel industry, the loans 
approved by the Governing Commission, the estimates of party 
strengths, and the articles of the Treaty of Versailles relating 
‘to the Saar territory. 
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Mr. Corbett is one , of the group of architects responsible for the new Rockefeller Centre. in New York, and is noun dl : 
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HE title of this talk appears to be not only a large 
-- order, but seems to be stated the wrong way round. 
- Of course, houses came before skyscrapers, but hous- 
Bs: ing is quite a different thing from houses. Housing 
"means fie free-planned dwelling groups, built either by 
community or national effort, on a basis of large-scale financ- 
ing; whereas houses are simply the individual effort 
' of private owners. The United States have only 
’ begun to think about housing in the last year or so, 
whereas they had been building skyscrapers for thirty 
"years or more and are thought of as a ne 
nation rather than a nation of homes. 
_-Architecture remains the most impersonal, un- 
. biassed history that is recorded. So many minds 
express themselves through building, and buildings 
arise through the needs and requirements of the 
moment. Personal bias is lost in the broad average 
of man’s building efforts. Archeologists in the dis- 
‘tant future, just as they do today with the distant 
past, will be able to reconstruct-our civilisation by 
examining the ruins of our present-day buildings. 
The skyscraper symbolises the most conspicuous 
and characteristic feature of our established principle 
of individual liberty. We were too far from the Old 
World in actual distance to be influenced by the 
customs and habits of that section of the globe. We 
were not hampered or restricted- by having to do 
things as our fathers had done them before; in fact, 
'we rather preferred’ i 
to do them as they 
had not been done 
before; and if the 
owner of a piece of 
2s property wished to 
‘, build upon it to any 
height, he was free 
to go to the centre 
of the earth down- 
wards, or to the 
heavens upwards, 
restricted, to be sure, 
only by engineer- 
“Ta ing and structural 
limitations. Even 
. these were soon over- 
come by mechanical 
and engineering 
genius, plus the 
evolution of the so- 
called steel skeleton, 
a new structural 


Today one can hardly find it in the maze of towering sky- 


height above the street level. Both engineers and nichivetteds aac 


admitted at that time that nothing could ever be built higher. 


scrapers which surround it. There is one factor, however, __ 

which does seem to place a limit upon possible height. It has . 

been carefully figured out that, given a sizeable piece of =~ 
ground, say 200 by 200 feet, seventy-five stories is 
the economic limit of height. You see, we naturally 
cannot build high buildings without providing means 
for the occupants to reach the upper stories with 
ease and dispatch. High-speed elevators are now 
built to move at 1,500 feet a minute, but still the 
shafts in which they move must run all the way from 
the ground to the top, and if we go above seventy- 
five stories, we must provide more shafts to serve the 
upper floors; and so we useas much space in the area 

- of each new elevator shaft as we gain in the added oH 
higher floors. —— cae 
IT have often had it expininea to me on my trips Toes 
Europe that the reason we have skyscrapers in New ~ 

- York was undoubtedly because Manhattan Island, 

- on which New York is located, was such a narrow © 

_ island. Having no room to spread laterally, we were 
therefore obliged to go up vertically. Looking at the? as 
map of Manhattan ae this-seems very logical, © 

The facts, however, - 
prove quite the con-— 

_ trary, because if we “< 
takethe areaofMan- 
hattan Island and 
place it today over 
a map of the city of — 
Paris, let us say, We 
shall find in that 
section of Paris a 
greater quantity of 
building floor-space 
than we now haveon 
Manhattan — Island, ae 
in spite of all our ; 

- skyscrapers. This 
proves that we have . 
skyscrapers only be- ae 

~ cause individual pro- © : 
perty-ownerswanted 
to get all they could 
in return on their 
property, or elses 
wanted to satisfy the 
demand for space - 
that a particular 


principle in build- 
: ing, by the way, and 
_ the only new struct- 


The central tower of Rockefeller Centre (which houses the headquarters of the National 
Broadcasting Company) whose windows look down on the roof gardens and sunken 
plaza of other parts of the Centre 

5. courtesy of the National Broadcasting Company 


location in the city 
created, or else 
wanted to make a 


ural principle to 


igi the masonry art. Previous to that time the post and lintel archi- 
ti tecture of the Greeks and the Egyptians was the only known 
‘ method of enclosing space. The steel skeleton, plus the high- 
___ speed elevator, or lift as you call it, made possible almost any 
Sey imaginable height for building. Forty years ago twenty stories 
‘ was a conspicuous skyscraper. Today, the Empire State 
_ Building in New York is eighty-five stories. Fifty and sixty- 
storey buildings are getting rather commonplace, and even one- 

_ hundred-storey buildings are seriously contemplated. 
A rather strange aspect of the skyscraper problem is not the 
structural limitation, but the economic limitation. I am often 
~ asked how high could a skyscraper be. I can only answer that 
by asking how long is a piece of string. Not many years ago the 
gold dome of the World Building in New York was regarded as 
the greatest feat of engineering of its day because of its extreme 


- 


appear in the building world since the Rages first made use of 


_is covered with skyscrapers. An airplane view (we used to 


_ skyscrapers, following more or less the line of Broadway and — 


_no one would contend for a moment that they had to build up 


name for themselves — 
by building something more conspicuous than their neigh- 
bours. Even New York, our largest city, is not a skyscraper 
town, in the sense that the whole of Manhattan Island 


Sie” 


call them bird’s-eye views) shows only an irregular ridge of © 


the main streets of our town, and looking surprisingly like the — 
crenellated and spiked backbone of some enormous prehistoric _ 
dinosaur. There is hardly a town of any size in the United - 
States that does not boast of at least one skyscraper, and cer~ 


in the air because they had no room to spread out. # 

You now know why we have skyscrapers in America; you 
now can guess, possibly, why we have so-called canyon streets 
in our great city. To be sure, these canyon streets are not very — 
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Photo mural (enlarged from negatives directly on to canvas) executed by Miss M. Bourke-White for the rotunda in the National Broad- 
casting Company’s offices in Radio City, New York City 


long, because of the grouping of skyscrapers and important 
business centres, but they are very dark, even with our clear 
skies and high angle of sun. You perhaps see why at least one-~ 
third of our business population, occupying the lower stories 
of these crowded-together skyscrapers, spend their business 
days working in artificial light. It may be very indicative of our 
‘rugged individualism’, but it does not sound particularly in- 
telligent, either from an economic or a health point of view. 
Some sixteen years ago architects and city planners began to 
realise that our method of building without restrictions of any 
sort really damaged, instead of improved, property values, and 
a series of zoning regulations was enforced, whereby buildings 
were definitely limited in height in relation to the streets’ 
width, very much as they are in the city of London now, except 
that upon one-quarter of the area of the site the owner could 
carry a tower to any height he desired. The New York law has 
become a precedent for most other American cities, with the 
result that these cities now take something of the aspect of 
the old medizval towered towns of Italy—the skyscraper 
portions of our buildings becoming separate towers permitting 
light and air to pass around them, and not necessarily screening 
each other. 

Like most other creations of man, the skyscraper has its 
faults. I have pointed out some of them. Is there anything to be 
said for it? We could probably do no better than to choose as an 
example for this critical discussion the most recent of American 
skyscrapers, the seventy-storey building which is the high-spot 
of Rockefeller Centre, in New York, from which I am at this 
moment broadcasting. As one of the group of architects do- 
ing this work, I can speak with more intimate knowledge than 
an outsider could, and, as example to illustrate the functioning 
of skyscrapers, Rockefeller Centre, being the last, should serve 
best for the purpose. In fact, it has a double significance, be- 
cause it is a group of tall buildings, which have béen planned 
with respect not only to their relation to each other, but to the 
community which surrounds them, this being the first time 
that a group of skyscrapers has been so comprehensively plan- 
ned. Previous to Rockefeller Centre, our skyscrapers were 
built on individual pieces of property, each one representing 
the needs as the individual owner saw them, occupying a space 
in the air without regard to its influence on its neighbours, the 
owner knowing that any day the property-owners on either 


side might build skyscrapers similar to his and completely 
blanket his outlook. Rockefeller Centre is a private building 
development situated in the business centre of New York, and 
covers three squares, or about the total of twelve acres in area. 
Most of this land is owned by Columbia University and is 
leased to Rockefeller Centre on a long-term lease. This is a 
much less customary practice with us here than it is in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. Most of our land is freehold—again 
that insistence on the rights of individual possession—but in 
the case of Rockefeller Centre the land rent becomes a source 
of major income for that important educational institution, 
Columbia University, so that in a measure Columbia Uni- 
versity directs its development, to be sure that the income is 
secure. 

The project contemplates ultimately to have five tower 
buildings, two of which are now complete and occupied, a 
third nearing completion. Today something over four million 
feet of rentable office space has been built—four million feet in 
the air, so to speak. Aside from this office space there are two 
great theatres seating jointly over 9,000 people, and the broad- 
casting studios from which I am speaking occupy at least nine 
or ten floors at the base of this great seventy-storey skyscraper. 
There are no hotels or apartments contemplated. The daily 
population flowing in and out through this centre is estimated 
at over 200,000 souls. They look out through 28,000 windows, 
walk through 10,000 doors, and ride on 185 lifts. You will note 
it is a fair-size city within itself. There are restaurants, shops, 
gardens on roofs, plazas, fountains, cafés—in fact, everything 
is provided for business, pleasure and entertainment, except 
the place to sleep. Air conditioning, or what we some- 
times call manufactured air, artificial light, stimulated sun- 
shine, moving stairs and high-speed elevators make all parts of 
this great development comfortable at all seasons, and each 
part readily accessible by enclosed arcades to every other part. 
Underground byways for vehicular traffic bring supplies and 
merchandise to the shops and buildings, without congesting 
the traffic in the surrounding streets. All these things indicate 
some of the advantages that may be derived from the intelli- 
gent planning and commonsense use of the skyscraper. Occu- 

ants of these tower buildings look from their windows upon 
beautifil roof gardens covering the lower structures. This is 
another of the unique ideas of this project. Architects and 


Another view of the seventy-storey building from which Mr. Corbett 
gave his broadcast 


"owners have not always realised that in a city of towers a large 
portion of the occupants of these towers are looking down on 
drab disorderly roofs. If all the flat roofs of our buildings could 
be turned into gardens, the view of the tower occupants and the 
airplane passengers would show almost as much verdure as the 
aborigines enjoyed before Columbus made his famous dis- 
covery. By the simple device of staggering the five towers 
of the Rockefeller Centre group on a chequer-board plant 
pattern, so to. speak, natural light floods all offices and yet 
just as great a quantity of space has been filled as is 
necessary to pay a high land rent. Architecturally and 
zsthetically speaking, the observer will feel that first essential 
of all beauty, namely order. You would be impressed 
with the unity and harmony of conception which is totally 
lacking in the rest of the city. The masses of the buildings ris- 
ing skywards with their long vertical lines become both im- 
pressive and inspiring. The shapes these masses take are the 
direct results of the perfect and proper functioning of the 
buildings themselves. They are in no sense copies of old- 
world monuments, but have a quality of their own that is fresh 
and intriguing. 

All this would seem to indicate that the skyscraper can be 
an important and valuable contribution to modern world 
architecture. There are many economic advantages in bringing 
people together who are in business with each other. Greater 
efficiency results from the convenience of meeting and 
conferring with your many business associates without the 
necessity of travelling long distances to various parts of the 
city. There are economies of operations in centralised control, 
and there are architectural and structural possibilities through 
right planning on so large a scale. By process of gradual 
growth we find in New York particularly, and in other 
American cities generally, that business of certain kinds tends 
to centre in certain localities. For example, at the southern 
point of Manhattan Island are the great shipping interests ; 
next comes the financial and legal centre around Wall Street. 
I have always noticed that the legal sharks stick closely to the 
financial sharks. Next to the north comes general wholesale 
business which, as the Island widens out, divides again into 
the silk centre, the garment centre, the woollen centre and so 
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forth. About the middle of the Island the building construction 
interests head up. Here you find the architects. Nearby are 
the shopping centres, hotels and theatres, and further north 
the residential and apartment districts, grouped around 
Central Park and the automobile centre. The old adage 
about birds of a feather still applies, and here in America 
they build skyscraper groups so that they can flock together 
that much closer. London has no skyscrapers yet, and I know, 
having had a branch architectural office there for many years, 
that it takes twice as long to get things doneas it does here, where 
we have our concentrated skyscraper centres. The skyscraper of 
the future will probably be higher than anything we have yet 


- built, and it will be more architecturally impressive, but it 


will not be jammed in among other skyscrapers. I doubt if 
we shall ever have a law in regard to building which will 
limit height, but we must surely some day have a restricting 
law which strikes the balance between the bulk of a building 
and the area surrounding it. The concentration of population 
in sucha large skyscraper is sound business efficiency. It is easier 
to move people up and down in lifts during the business day 
than itis to move them along the streets. A city of well-separated 
skyscraper units of the type I am here describing will quickly 
relieve present-day traffic congestion in the streets, and archi- 
tecturally these towering buildings could be seen across the wide 
surrounding park area, and their inspiring mass, proportion, 
silhouette and colour could be more readily enjoyed by the 
observer. The skyscraper is a relative. term. It is not a mere 
question of the number of stories, it is not necessarily new 
or purely American, The Leaning Tower of Piza is a sky- 
scraper, St. Paul’s in London is another, the spire of Rheims 
Cathedral scrapes the sky, but in America we use them to 
work and live in; in Europe you use them to look at and 
worship in. 

What about housing and why is it that I speak of housing 
as coming after the skyscraper? Well, it just happens so to be. 
As I said before, the skyscraper symbolises our ‘rugged 
individualism’. Rockefeller Centre symbolises the first step out 
of this rugged individualism and gives place to what is reall 
community planning. Every American city can point wit 
pride to its magnificent skyscrapers, but we can only point 
with shame to our housing. We have concentrated our 
attention on business and left our living conditions to 
take care of themselves. I do not mean to say that in the 
middle and upper income brackets we do not have beautiful 
homes, but in the lower income brackets, which always 
constitute the major portion of any country’s population, we 
in America have been distressingly negligent in the field of 
housing. In that field rugged individualism does not get 
anywhere. There we need community planning, we need 
intelligent financial and government help, and confronted as 
we are today with this vital problem we must turn to Europe 
for guidance and example. We must express our individualism 
and suppress our instinct to do as we: please, and think in 
terms of the community as a whole. We must begin, and 
begin at once, comprehensively to plan the housing of our 
people just as we have already begun comprehensively to 
plan their business quarters. As we have collective bargaining 
in the labour world, we must have collective housing in the 
home world. Europe, notably England, has made progress 
on a large scale, that in community housing has been astound- 
ing, and we must follow in her footsteps; but I doubt if we 
can do it in the same way. England still follows methods of 
building that have been in vogue for a century or more, 
whereas in America we are continually changing our methods 
of construction, introducing into them the products of 
industry, thereby improving the quality and diminishing the 
cost. The history of our industrial progress is a clear and 
unquestioned record of all that is producing better things for 
less money. The automobile is a conspicuous example, but 
ice boxes, bath tubs, furniture, radiators and electric light 
are outstanding examples of comforts we now enjoy and could 
not have but for industry’s contribution in producing more 
and more for less and less. 


(The above is part of a report taken from a Blattnerphone record 


of Mr. Corbett’s transatlantic broadcast. At the time of going — 
to press, we have not received a confirmatory script from America, 


and cannot therefore guarantee the literal accuracy of everything 
in our report.) 


On Picenton 29 a Scie of Sade introduced by Mr. 7. L. Hodson, broadcast their forecasts for ee Weather was foretold 
_ by W. Watson Watt, Superintendent of the Radio Research Station; water-supplies by I. F. Armer, of the Ministry of Health; 
road conditions and motoring by Sir Malcolm Campbell; aviation by C. W. A. Scott; dress by Mrs. Garland, Fashion Editor of 
fe sees science by Ritchie Calder; trade and industry by Geoffrey Crowther; while R. H. Naylor, the astrologist, wound up with 
a comprehensive prophecy about world affairs. Here are some extracts from’ their Ei haas' 


Weather 


WONDER if Mr. C. W. A. Scott noticed the level of 
Victoria Nyanza last time he was round that way? You see, 
if you know the level of Victoria Nyanza, you’ve a good idea 

how spotty the sun is. The more sunspots the higher the 
lake. And if you know how spotty the sun is, you’ve a good idea 
how many thunderstorms there ought to be in Siberia. There zs 


a connéction between sunspots and weather, but these are about 
the only clear examples yet found. As for other methods, we 
_know that the weather is inclined to get into habits, and if that 
holds 1935 will be another dry year. But’ we know, too, that 
things usually average themselves out pretty quickly. That 
would make 1935 a wet year. How can we decide between these 
_ two possibilities? 
is But I’m here as a‘ prophet. Here goes: the weather of 1935 
- is going to be good weather. If the summer is dry the holiday- 
makers will be pleased, and if it’s wet the Metropolitan Water 
~ Board will be pleased. It’s an ill wind that blaws naebody guid. 
W. Watson WaAtTr 
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Water 


THE DECEMBER RAINS have been heavy, and most water supplies 
are in a sironger position than at this time last year. Hence the 

_ _ assurance with which we may reasonably look forward to 1935. 
The danger now for water authorities is complacency. One 
_ of the chief objects to be aimed at is more systematic plan- 
ning of future water supplies. Also there must be more readi- 
mess to sink the individual authority outlook and to adjust 
sources and areas of supply to modern needs and conditions. 

A comprehensive inland water survey is to be carried out for 

_ Great Britain, the object being to collect reliable records of 
flows in rivers and streams and of underground water levels, 


and so on. There is already great ecivite in the provision of new 
rural supplies. During the last nine months schemes of a capita! 
of nearly two-and-a-half million pounds have been approv- 
grant and, in addition, loans of over half a million pounds 
oned for schemes proceeding without grant. Grants are 
> for good rural schemes, and what is now needed is 
District Councils should hasten to submit considered 
' ot with Sewers when. +aeies 


“Roads ae Motors ee 


AT THE MOMENT there is one motor vehicle to every 15 persons 
of our population, and if the present rate of expansion doesn’t 
slow down—and I see no reason why it should—there may be 
one to every Io persons by the end of next year. 


Colonel Bressey’s appointment to review the layout of the 
roads in the London traffic area seems to me to be the first 
move towards the rational solution of a problem which some of 
us have watched growing in dimensions, with great concern, 
for years past. But it is only a first move. What strikes me very 
forcibly is that we are now reaping the harvest of past failure to 
visualise a future condition which ought to have been apparent 
at least twenty years ago. ‘The result is that we are trying now to 
make the transport of today fit the roads of last week, so to say. 

I seem to see the glimmering of an appreciation of the situa- 
tion in official quarters. It is foreshadowed that all the main roads 
are to be brought under a unified control and administration. 
That would be a move in the right direction, but it requires 
more than that. There must. be a policy behind such control. 
Broadly speaking, that policy must be directed to the creation 
ofa system of roads which will be adequate to the demands of 
increasing traffic during at least the next quarter of a century. 


MAatcotmM CAMPBELL 


cAviation 


AIR ROUTES over the world are to see a great improvement. 
All aerial navigation will be wireless controlled. Radio 
beacons will direct the navigator. Meteorological services will 
keep the pilots of aircraft informed at all times of the weather 
ahead of them and of those patches of storm that they would 
be advised to avoid. 
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What of the stratosphere? I am one that predicts a great 
future for flight in those regions and I believe that those people 
who jokingly speak of great heights being attained and allowing 


the earth to revolve underneath their aircraft are not so foolish’ 


as they are thought and that their jokes of such a possibility 


may soon become realities, 
C..W. A. Scorr 


Dress 


IN spITE of such fantastic truths as fabrics spun of coal, 
lingerie embroidered with washable gold, and dresses made 
of glass, we shall see any amount of good, comfortable 
woollens, broadly checked, gaily coloured, eminently wearable. 
Our skirts for everyday wear will retain their moderation of 
length and width, but in the evening we shall witness a silent 
struggle between the slim slit skirt and the widely spreading 
one—perhaps hardly silent—for there will be the swish of 
taffeta and moire, the rustle of petticoats to be heard. We 
shall see small, tight-fitting bodices, full-spreading skirts, 
hats like bonnets. and fringes curled on our foreheads—and 
together with these modest, old-world, Little Women fashions 
we shall have all the allure of the Merry Widow, streamlined 


am Mapee GARLAND» 


perhaps, but flounced, frilled and with an ‘immodestly low 
~ décolletage. » : 

‘In spite of poke bonnets complete with veils ans fringes, 
feithered hats and other evidences of our femininity, there will 
be wearable felts, creased and corded, rather masculine, very 
becoming. In spite of directoire gowns split to the knees, 1840 
bottlenecks and spreading sleeves, late Victorian womanliness,_ 
and boned gowns with trains, clothes will still be simple. 


- 
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Science 
WE ARE GOING to see the commercial results of the Pesharchess 
which’ have been going on for a number of years to obtain | 


' unshrinkable woollens, without that prickly feeling which 
makes our winter woollies feel like a hair-shirt of penitence. 


Another clothing advance which I can safely prophesy next- 
year will be the waterproofing of all kinds of fabrics. That 
is done not by proofing it with rubber as we find in mackin- . 


oF toshes, but by a subtle change in the fibre itself, so that the 


<4 


feel, the appearance and the quality of the material: are. 
unaltered. 
But, above all, I see the possibilities of the synthetic resins 


with which we are now familiar in certain wireless sets, or ash- _ 
' trays, or motor-car fittings, and similar small forms. Within 


the next few weeks we shall see on the market beautiful 
glass-ware made from coal. It will not, of course, be glass, ” 


but syuthetic resin of crystal clearness. We shall see it in the 


shape of lovely ornaments, but it has other qualities apart — 
from beauty. It is almost if not quite unbreakable. It will also 


_ admit the health-giving alaaraiee rays; ie ee are oe by 


on improving; but not so fast as this ~ 


us who die in childbirth. © 


greatly affects conditions here, and - 


. covery has undoubtedly ‘held us 
| back. Just at present, the Americans ~ 
eare doing rather better, and T think- 
there is reason to believe that in 1935. 
_ they will start going ahead again. If 
_ 80, Our own recovery will be speeded 
WE eee Cai Europe everything depends _ 

on the fate of the countries still on 


happy, and it is by no means-impos-  -_ 
sible that they may. come off gold — 
_ in 1935. In the long run that would | 
almost certainly be a good thing for 

- everybody, as it would clear the way 


ordinary glass. 
‘In medical science I think we chat seé in rays dchiuite 


_ developments in the researches which are seeking a serum for - 


influenza. Then, if the discovery re epee d from Paris of a 
serum for puerperal fever is justi- ~ ae rE 
fied in practice, we shall surely be ~ 

able {co save a large number of the — 


RISCHTE Capen 


Pade oe I ndustry 


Witt THE RECOVERY. go on as fast 
next year as it has done this year? 
My guess is that, so far as conditions 
at home are concerned, we shall go 
year. S 
“America, by size and’ kmsoantoes 


the slow progress of American re- 


the gold standard. They are not very 


for a readjustment of currenciesto 
one another, But inthe shortrunit — ; 


Britain during 1935.1 make this prediction because I find Britain 


counter measures will have to be nationally organised. Tote 


. one may call ‘herd-rule’. Astrologically speaking, this is due to 2 : 


WwW hat ie: Henne Foretell 


I HERE AND NOW predict that re ee fe no reat war inooling 


has never been at war when the heavens were arranged as they 

will be during the year of grace 1935.° Tatts bis 
Scanning the heavens for signs and ‘portents. regarding 1935 

one notices a few indications which may interest you: +? 


“() The next. -general election will be delayed as late. as ‘may 
be, and those now in power will be split on the rock of policy ee 
and have difficulty in getting back. There is, however, no ae 
danger of Communist dominance. England will become 1 more Ae Pe 


< 


Shot re a5. 


_ Conservative, using that word in its literal ; sense. 


(2) Post-war licence is drawing to its end. . The next few years: iS 


a will seea revival of the Puritan spirit. 


- (3) Quite soon we shall see staged a mighty ‘conflict. ‘peagenee us ? 
the Lords and Commons which will result in at Teast some _ 


measure of reform in the ‘House of Lords. Seiad is ood = % 


(4) The great drought of 1934 is not the end of our route 5 
Either 1935 or 1936 will produce even drier conditions, and a" 


(5) The exp2cted trade boom will not puree: aay Britain Bis. 
will be comparatively prosperous. = ; ae f 


(6) Herr Hitler will have his so but will remain it in the 
saddle. . ; sae’ ° 

(7) The Soviet State will continue on its course aise amidst 
many difficulties. vi FO 

(8) Signor Mussolini will remain in et {Tncidentatly: if og eee 
‘here ever is a trial of strength between Herr Hitler and. Signor ark 
Mussolini the great Italian will win hands down. Ae 2 oe 

(9) One might think that India is the next great Empire ie: : 


problem. Not so. The ‘Irish situation will become far. more x 
urgent and important to us in England. — ane 


Lastly, the great development of our time ‘is the r rise of whats 


a 
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the dominance fs the mysterious planet eis = yee, Eee 
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f all the mighty names connected in one way or 
another with the criticism of the fine arts, we still have 
no fixed standard for passing judgment on pictures already 
xisting; much less such a system of training the intelligence 
as will save us from: making gross blunders as to future pro- 
_ ductions. . .\. In the interests of peace, tolerance and the 
general well-being of artists as a class, some reconsideration 
__of the whole theory of the Fine Arts is imperatively needed. 
: Two hundred years of ingenious juggling with indefinite and 
2 ei indefinable terms like Beauty and Truth have led us 
a to disastrous anarchy’. That was written in 1909. Today we 
are still juggling to no purpose with the same old terms. 
Standards for passing judgment seem as remote as ever. 
a Every year ‘modern’ art becomes more outrageously modern. 
g _ The man in the street becomes more and more puzzled and 
a asks for enlightenment. The artist, or more frequently the 
Ng _ highbrow critic, replies with more and more vague phrases, 
___ which, far from enlightening the man in the street, tend more 
- often than not to turn his puzzlement into exasperation. 


| This is certainly not a new state of things. Modern art of 
_ any age has always been a bit puzzling to the man in the 
_ Street, but never so violently so as it is today. Something is 
_ happening today in art that has never happened before to 
quite the same extent, and if we are to understand what it is, 
a -*some reconsideration of the whole theory of the Fine Arts’ 
BA. is certainly needed. 


The object, then, of these first six talks will He. to ay to HO 
some of the problems which confront us when we are 
Ce rrouzict face to face with a work of art—any work of art, 
ancient ‘or modern; to find ‘out what a work of art really is; 
_ what it is getting at; what it is for; what place the artist has 
in the scheme of things; what is his duty—if any—to the 
eae ‘and what is the duty—if any—of the public to him. 
_ Once we have covered this ground we shall perhaps be in a 
- better position to tackle the question of modern art and to 
a _ understarid the points of view of some of the distinguished 
“3 artists and art critics who will tell us want they. — about 
sit Jater on in the series. 


eas Let us start right at the beginning. Painting and sculpture 

wt are, as we all know, just two members of an enormous family, 
the family of all the arts.. And if we are going to understand 
them thoroughly, we must know just a little about their 
- x family history. There must be something that is common to 
fe 
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oF _ them all, something which makes us call them all ‘art’. In some 
_ waya Beethoven symphony must do the same sort of thing to 
ss us through our ears as Michelangelo’s Sistine Chapel frescoes 
do to us through our eyes, or as Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet’ does 


‘Hamlet’ with. What sort of things are characteristic of all these 
Pe biccalled ‘works of art’? I can only discover three character- 
__ istics which they all share. 


et a(t). They are all quite useless. That is to say_ we could 
- easily live without them. We shouldn’t die or starve or be 
Se Bat wh though we should certainly be bored without 
m. But when I say they are useless, I do not mean that 
ey. are not necessary. Though they don’t belong to the life 


) ‘<action,: pegté _satisfy a hunger just as universal and almost 
‘Strong as 


call it beauty till we know more about it, is as much a part 
ur lives as the food-hunger, and it is none the less real 
ae we don’t actually perish if i it isn’t satisfied. 


are expressions by the people. who created them, 
f rience. Artists have felt or imagined or thought 
seen potas which moved them deeply. But instead of 
nis Eagan rt, as it does with most of us, to some 


hist ; 3 oo ERIC NEWTON - | 
Orn ti this new Won series Mr. Newton, OD 1s art anita if the Mia licsice Cultrdica vill sadder Bs 
ndamental questions as ‘The Artist’s Vision’ ‘The Place of the Subject’,‘Style and Craftsmanship’; then will follow 


1S with. Sir Charles. Holmes, Sir Reginald Blomfield, Mr. R. H. Wilenski; Mr. Edward Wadsworth and Mr. 
; ‘Dz S. MacColl, designed to bring out cuperent points of view about the painting and sculpture of today 


2, qIR- CHARLES HOLMES, in the fampinceiont to his- 
. Notes on the Science of Picture Making, says, “In spite ; 


a to us through whatever it is we apprehend Shakespeare’s 


e hunger for food. This hunger for—well, let | 


sort of action, that Be creature, the artist, tries to com- 
municate his experience in another ‘way by selecting some 
definite and tangible medium—a series of noises, a series of 
shapes, an arrangement of colours, a set of movements and 
so on—so that it becomes music or poetry or sculpture or 
ballet or one or other of the arts as we know them. 


(3). And this is perhaps the queerest of the three charac- 
teristics. They all have a quality which is difficult to define, 
which we have got into the habit of calling ‘beauty’. Now 


beauty is one of the trickiest words in the language, as we shall — 


see when we come to examine it, and I am going to refuse to 
use it in this connection till we have found out more about it. 
For the moment I suggest we call it ‘form’ or, better still, 
‘rhythm’ and leave it at that. Neither word is quite satisfactory 
I admit, but we can leave them there, like pegs to hang question- 
marks on, and return to them later to answer the questions. 


These three characteristics are important. Leave out a 
single one of them and you get something that isn’t quite a 
work of art. You can add other characteristics to them, and, 
as we shall see, half the trouble and misunderstandings arise 
because most of the arts manage to combine themselves with 
other things, just as a fine metal like silver or gold can be 
mixed with baser metals, and the resultant alloy i is often a 
more serviceable affair than the pure metal. But we’ve got to 
recognise the existence of the pure metal first, before we can 
see that the alloy zs an alloy. 


Take, for example, my first characteristic. I said all artis — 
useless and no doubt you will reply, ‘Surely that can’t be — 
true. A chair may be a work of art, but it is also useful; a 


building may be a work of art, and yet its first duty is to be 
useful; Galsworthy once wrote a play called “Justice”, which 
opened the eyes of thousands to the horror of solitary confine- 
ment in prisons, and in doing so the play was certainly useful, 

and yet no one could deny that Galsworthy’s “Justice” is a 
work of art’. It isn’t easy to answer that. And there is a school 
of thought which actually says that if a thing fulfils its purpose 


it must be artistically satisfying; that the most comfortable — 


chair is also the best chair as a work of art; that the speediest 
Atlantic liner is also the most beautiful Atlantic liner, and so 
on. But in trying to prove this theory of ‘functional’ beauty, 
its advocates refuse to recognise the primary condition of all 
art, that it exists for one object and one object only—namely 
to be contemplated. As long as it is giving us pleasure through 
one or more of our five senses, it is doing its job and its whole 


job, but the moment we sit down in the chair or use the 


building for the daily round of human activity or begin to 
reform the system of solitary confinement, we are ceasing to 
contemplate and beginning to act. 

So you see, there is not only a definite producer of art, who, 
instead -of acting on his experience, expresses it in another 
form—who, for instance, having fallen in love with a girl, 


writes a love sonnet instead of trying to persuade her to 


marry him; but there is also a definite enjoyer of art who, 
instead of acting, is content to sit still and treat his enjoyment 


as an end in itself. Now the simplest of men is a wildly com- » 


plicated mixture. You never find a poet who is content with 


- writing sonnets to his girl and never wants to kiss her; and you 


never find the pure enjoyer.of art who is content to look at the 
chair and never wants ‘to sit in it. 


_ The one art which is practically free from these admixtures 
is music. There you do get the direct appeal to the senses and 
practically no stimulus to action. But almost all the other arts, 
although they contain these essentials as a basis, are in some 
curious way mixed up or alloyed with something else. 

What then is that something else? Suppose we try to find 


out by taking a concrete example from another art. In litera- 
ture, instead of choosing pure sound as his medium, our 
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artist chooses words, which certainly are made up of sounds, 
but which are also made up of something else besides sounds, 
and that ‘something else’ is just what we have been looking for. 


Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony begins with a musical phrase of 


four notes (yee Salona which has thrilled 


thousands of listeners the dramatic mood it evokes. Sup- 
pose I use a similar phrase made of words instead of notes. 

Suppose I run ‘along the street and suddenly shout ‘Out of 
the way!’, My listeners not only hear four syllables in the 
same rhythm as Beethoven’s phrase; they also get a definite 
impression of meaning as well as of sound. So instant is the 
appeal of this meaning, this appeal to the mind instead of the 
ear, that the first impulse of anyone hearing me. shout ‘Out 
of the way!’ will be, not to contemplate the rhythmic beauty 
of the noise I am making, but to get out of the way as quickly 
as possible. So this ‘something else’ we have been looking 
for is an appeal to the mind, or to be more accurate, an appeal 
to past experience. For obviously anyone who had no experi- 
ence of the English language would not be disturbed by the 
meaning of the phrase ‘Out of the way!’ He would be perfectly 
free to contemplate the pure sound of the phrase. In other 
words, he would be able to-treat the phrase as a work of art, 
and not as a work of art plus something else. 

Having made it clear that literature has these two appeals I 
am going to give them convenient labels and then see how they 
work when we apply them to the arts of painting and sculp- 
ture. The appeal to the senses, the purely rhythmic appeal, 
I shall call the xsthetic appeal, and the important thing to 
notice about it is that it is entirely contained in the work of 
art itself. The second I shall call the human appeal, because 
it refers the spectator or listener away from the work of art 
and throws him back on his own experience asa human being, 

Now, the visual arts (those which we apprehend with the 
eye and not with the ear) have exactly the same double appeal. 
Let me give you a couple of simple instances—the first in 
which the human appeal is predominant and the second in 
which the esthetic appeal is predominant. The first is a well- 

-known advertisement for a well-known ink. The appeal of 
this advertisement is almost entirely what we have agreed to 
call ‘human’. The idea of the advertisementis not to please the 
eye but to make the mind think instantly of ink—its blackness, 
its liquidness, and’so on. Art of this kind is made up almost 
entirely of meaning: it doesn’t attempt any sort of formal 
harmony, but here again, unless you have experience of spilt 
ink it will convey nothing at all, and you will be left free to 
contemplate its esthetic appeal, which of course is almost 
negligible: Compare that with a piece of printed cretonne. 
Here you aren’t reminded of anything in your past experience 
and consequently -you have nothing to do but enjoy it with 
your eyes as pure pattern, . <. 

Here then are our two appeals, human and esthetic, i inthe 
realm of:thé visual arts, and it will at once be quite obvious 
that neither of them ‘alone is very satisfactory as a basis for 
the painting of pictures or the carving of statues. The poster 
has too much meaning and too little rhythm, and the textile 
has too much-rhythm and too little meaning. Any sort of visual 
art that will really thrill us-has got to strike a balance some- 
where between the two. But the curious and important thing 
about the compromise between meaning and rhythm is that 
unlike most compromises, it is not a weakening thing but a 
thing’ that’ makes ‘the «appeal of painting and sculpture 
immeasurably stronger and more fascinating. 

You find the same thing happening in poetry. Shakespeare’ s 

Full fathom five thy father lies; 
Of his bones-are coral made 


simply means ‘Your father is thirty feet under water and his 
bones are turning into a pink marine substance’, which isn’t a 
particularly interesting thing to say. But add to ‘Shakespeare’s s 
meaning Shakespeare’s rhythm (which is a thing that concerns 
the ear alone, like the beating of a drum) and you-get some- 
thing magical which no analysis will account for. And theodd 
thing about this rhythm is that the more profound the emotion 
expressed the more insistent the rhythm becomes. Euclid; 
whose only desire was to be logical, could use the starkest 
prose to express himself in. King David, moved by deep 
religious feeling, had to break into song, which rises and falls 


’ like the waves of the sea. Shakespeare’s clowns talk in prose: 


_his heroes in blank verse; and the more intense the dramatic 
mood of the play, the more insistent the rhythmic beat of the _ 
_ verse. 


I have laid this rather laborious foundation to our enquiry 
because a failure to realise this double appeal in painting and 
sculpture seems to me to account for half of the ‘gross blunders’ 
in understanding art today. For in painting and sculpture the 
human appeal is exaggerated out of all proportion by one 
peculiar characteristic. In these arts alone is it possible to 
create an illusion of reality. You can copy a teapot in paint 
so accurately that it almost seems as if the teapot were there; 


and though no one would be so silly as to be deceived into - 


thinking that the painted teapot was a real one, yet the mind of 
the spectator, without even knowing it, at once begins to com- 


pare the painted teapot on the canvas with his recollection of — 


real solid teapots in his own experience, and instead of asking 


himself “Does this painting give me that magical pleasure that — 


comes from the artist’s experience of teapots expressed in 
paint in a rhythmical way?’ he tends to ask himself “Does this 
painting correspond with my idea of what a teapot looks like?? 
And if he decides that it does, he begins to admire the picture 
as an example of how cleverly a few ounces of pigment can 
be spread on to canvas and made to look like a teapot, without 


realising that he is admiring not a work of art, but a work of - 


dexterity. 

I shall try to show you later that though this podicuad of 
a painted illusion of reality has for centuries been admired by 
the man in the street, it is actually one of the least important 
things in the visual -arts. The same admiration might easily 
be given to a musician who was so clever at orchestration that 
he could get an orchestra to give an exact reproduction of the 
noise made by the wind in the trees, traffic in the Strand or a 


train going through a tunnel. To do such a thing would be a 


piece of cleverness, but certainly not a piece of artistry. And 
it hardly seems reasonable to expect our painters to do some- 
thing which our musicians have never thought worth doing. 

Here we have an art which is capable-of expressing the 
profoundest emotions known to man, and we must realise 
that the artist’s job is to express these emotions and not merely 
to be dexterous with paint. Just how important that sort of 
dexterity is we shall consider in later talks, but for the moment 
let us remember that no artist has ever achieved immortality 
by producing a painted illusion of anything, whether it be a 
teapot or a crucifixion. 


Emblem 


Come winter, come grey tumbled sky, 
Anger of times and places, wreck 

Of music and of sunlight: be the end 
Of fancy, and all childhood graces. 


Come, you were always there, my chaos; 
Ghostly behind the blue, you lingered: 

It was you 

Making no track behind me, in the snow. 


Or in the spring, in hawthorn blossom, 
Under the birdsong, or the silence, or the sun, 
Or in the pine, the spruce, the larches, 

: Slipping behind the senses, it was you. 


_ Come, it was always you: the news of madness, - 
~ Or the fallen house in darkness, and the cobweb: 
And the skull, the echoing socket, — __ Ftc 9: 
- Behind the kiss, the look, the word of love. ee ee : e 


Come, you sill sleigs te, 
_ _~ Stuff of the waking td the dca wold, 
~~ And it is you, consolidated, hardened, 
~ Named inthe flame, evasive nothing, ‘you, - 
The light, the darkness, you who serve — 
. -To-build the thought, the. firmer shally the: seioaaees 
“ Holding the sky of love; and all bis: featiires..« iE a | 
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A pictorial summary of the week’s news, drawn from the broadcast News Bulletins 


National Trust 
mw Property 


0 
——foads The new. 
acquisition 


The Eumorfopoulos Col- 
lection of Chinese and 
Far Eastern Art has been 
purchased jointly by the 
British Museum and 
the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The illustra- 
tions show several pieces 
from the _ collection. 
Editoral reference will 
be found on page 54 


NatronaL Trust GIrTs 


Mr. Robert McDougall 
has presented two further 
areas of land to the 
National Trust: one of 30 
acres in Dovedale, 
Derbyshire; and the 
other in the Manifold 
Valley, Staffs, seen in 
photograph below. The 
map indicates the posi- 
tion of both acquisitions 
Map: ‘Manchester Guardian’ 
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ART IN INDUSTRY 
The Exhibition of British Art in Industry. was 
opened by the Prince of Wales at Burlington 
House on January 4. He spoke of the help that 
modern British art and craft could give to British 
industry, so that artistic form and utility could be 
combined with sound workmanship 
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CyYCLIsTs BEWARE! 


Cyclists objected to this 
notice which. was put up 
on London Trams on 
December 3 .° ‘Any ‘cy- 
clist’, they said, ‘who 
tides on tramlines ex- 
pects trouble without any 
warning. The notices. are 
objectionable —_ because 
they imply that cyclists 
are in greater need of 
warning against trams 
than any other road user. 
We agreed to have the 
notices only on ’buses 
which use the same part 
of the road as cyclists’ 
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150 YEARS OLL 
On January I, 1785, 
The ‘Times first ap- 
peared under - its 
original name, The 
Daily Universal Reg- 
ister, the front page 
of which is here 

reproduced 


The body of Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster, who died at 12.2 5 a.m. 
on January 1, lying in state in the Hall of Westminster Cathedral 


£93300,000 RAILWAY IMPROVEMENTS 


: ; en} © WH. senkin. ¢euunce ~The London Midland and Scottish Railway intends to. _ 
Busy LIFEBoATs ' ‘ . spend the sum’ of £9,300,000 in 1935. Of this, the sum Pn 
Lifeboats round Britain’s coasts were launched more often-during of about £2,000,000 will be spent on renewing 600 miles rk 

1934 than for fourteen years past. Three hundred and forty launches of permanent way. The illustration shows L.M.S. track’ 

were made, 354 lives rescued, and 54 boats saved layers at work tee See u 
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: . LAVAL IN ROME - z 
In order to try to settle the outstanding problems between France and Italy, M- Laval left Paris. eerie , : 
for Rome on January 3. ‘I am convinced’, he said, ‘that the work I have undertaken is bound to ae pee oe i 
lead to a rapprochement of.all those whose collaboration is indispensable to the safeguarding of 
peace’. Several important agreements have been made 
j : Photograph: Enit, London 


AMERICAN 
MURDER TRIAL 


The trial of 
Bruno Haupt- 
mann (below) 
opened at Flem- 
ington, New Jer- 
sey, on January 
2 The prisoner 
is charged with 
tie murder of— 


NEw YEAR IN THE SAAR 
The Government Commission stated 
on January 2, that the only serious 
incident in the Saar recently was the 
breaking up of a political meeting on 
December 30. The illustration shows 
smashed windows after a disturbance 


«—the baby son of Colonel Lind- 
~ bergh nearly. three years ago 
The photograph shows Hopewell 
House, the Lindbergh home, 
witha ladder against the window 
from which the child is alleged 

to have been taken 


Tue UsworTtH RESCUE 


The nine survivors (on left of 
group) of the British steamer 
‘ Usworth, which foundered in 
‘mid-Atlantic, arrived at’ Ply- 
_mouth on December 31 in the 
‘liner Ascania, which helped to 

~ rescue them. The illustrations 
-show them with the Mayor of 
‘Plymouth congratulating the 
captain and crew of the 

Ascania(on right) and (below) 

the Usworth going down by 

the stern in rough sea - 
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WSF Catherines 


‘Daily Telegraph’ 


ANOTHER NEw ByYE-PAss ROAD 
Work is to begin on the main section 
of the Winchester bye-pass, which 
will be nearly 7$ miles long when 
completed, and which will cost over 

£360,000 . 
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Nazi CONGRESS IN BERLIN 
On January 4 there was a full meeting of the chiefs of the National 
Socialist Party. The illustration shows the Special Police and 
Storm Troopers who stood shoulder to shoulder on the route along 
which Herr Hitler drove to address the meeting 


Photograph: ‘The Times’ 

The Birthplace of Sir Edward Elgar, the cottage at 

Broadheath, near Worcester, shown above, is to be bought 

by Worcester County Council as a memorial to the 
great composer 


See ercenieeenee ties 


_ PRESIDENT’S IMPORTANT SPEECH 


President Roosevelt, speaking to Congress at Washington 
on January 4, outlined a vast plan for creating employment 
by public works. It is estimated that the scheme will cost 
800 million nounds 


Photograph: Dorien Leigh 
On January 2 Russians were able to buy bread 
without cards. The illustration shows the type of 
bread queue which has been abolished 


Photographs: G.W.R. 
A trade pact has been agreed about the 
export of coal from the United Kingdom in 
return for the import of cattle from the 
Irish Free State. The photographs show 
(inset) Irish cattle just arrived, and (below) the 

inspection gallery on the quayside at Fishguard 
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Does God Speak Through His Prophets? 


By the Very Rev. W. R. MATTHEWS 


HE higher religions of the world venerate some 
; great man or men who are believed to have had 
some unique spiritual illumination which they have 
; - communicated to their followers. Moses, Buddha, 
and Muhammad are three of the most important persons in 
the history of the world, and they owe their importance to 
the fact that they were men of exceptional religious capacity. 
In a wide sense, we may call all these persons who are 
thought to have been inspired, ‘prophets’; and I would sug- 
gest that we who are Christians need not hesitate to admit that 
many of them were really messengers of God. There has been 
a change in the attitude of Christians towards other religions. 
In former times, the normal opinion was that all religions, ex- 
cept Christianity and Judaism, were simply false, or even that 
they were the worship of devils. This was the view held by 
many of the Christian Fathers. Asa result of modern study, and 
specially of the development of the science of Comparative 
_ Religions, we have come to see that there is a certain kinship 
between all religions, from the lowest to the highest. This does 
not mean that all religions are good. Some are very bad and 
deserve the apostolic epithet, ‘the worship of devils’; but we 
cannot refuse to recognise that others are by no means simply 
amass of pernicious superstition; we are prepared to admit that 
they are “broken lights’ of God. Many modern Christians 
-would defend their religion, not by trying to show that all 
other religions were false, but by contending that the true ideas 
which are imperfectly expressed in other religions are repre- 
sented in a nobler and more reasonable form in Christianity. If 
we take this view of religion, we shall naturally find no diffi- 
culty in admitting that true prophets have appeared in many 
different times and places, and that they are to be sought, not 
only in Hebrew and Christian history, but throughout the his- 
tory of our race. CD aa 
_ Nevertheless, when we speak of prophets, we think first 
of the Hebrew prophets; and rightly, because they are the 
classical examples of the spirit of prophecy. Not only do we 
see in them prophecy in its most concentrated form, but they 
constitute a long series. The Hebrews had a succession of 
remarkable religious teachers who spoke with the authority of 
a direct inspiration such as can be paralleled nowhere else. 
We do not know very much about the earliest kind of Hebrew 
prophet, the man who claimed to interpret the divine will 
in the more primitive stages of Hebrew development. From the 
Old Testament, and from other sources, we may conjecture 
that he was probably a deliverer of oracles, and seems, in some 
cases, to have been not unlike a dervish. The really important 
prophets, however, have little connection with these earlier 
givers of oracles and omens. The men who made a profound 
difference to the whole history of the world were the prophets 
_ who have left written records of their utterances. They begin 
‘with Amos and Hosea in the eighth century B.c, and include 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel; to mention only the greatest 
names. The achievement of these men was of supreme 
importance. They found a people believing that there were 
‘many gods, and that these deities could be placated_by 
sacrifice and ritual, often of a cruel and licentious character. 
In opposition to the popular religion, they proclaimed two 
‘fundamental truths: first, that there is only one God, who is 
‘the Creator and Lord of the whole earth, and secondly, that 
_ He is righteous, so that He can be pleased only by justice, 
‘mercy and obedience. © ery cae 7 aged 
___. . What these | ik men proclaimed, in the face very often 
__ of ridicule and persecution, was the principle of spiritual 
 geligion. Unfortunately their writings, as they have come down 
‘to us, are difficult, and the text has sometimes been thrown 
__ into confusion, so that it is not easy to follow their thought; 
and, of course, they frequently refer to historical conditions 
_ which have spe paced away. In consequence of all this, the 
____ ordinary reader of the Bible often finds them dull and almost 
__ unintelligible; but they are worth spending some effort on, 
¥s _because they have the essential message of spiritual religion 
be 


= 


‘give, not only to their own generation but to every age, 


and not least to ours. Listen, for example, to the familiar words 
of Micah on the true worship of God: 

Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself 
before the high God? Shall I come before Him with burnt 
offerings, with calves of a year old? Will the Lord be pleased 
with thousands of. rams, or with ten-thousands of rivers of oil? 
Shall I give my firstborn for my transgression, the fruit of my 
body for the sin of my soul? He hath showed thee, O man, what 
is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? 


But there is an even higher peak of spiritual insight to be 


found in these prophets. Jeremiah is often taken as the type 


of the gloomy man of God, and, in fact, like all true prophets, he 
had some hard things to say to the people of his own day; 
but he is no pessimist; on the contrary, he is the prophet of 
an undaunted optimism and he has given us, in his words 
about the New Covenant, a picture of the only Utopia which 
is worth hoping for: 

Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel, and with the house of Judah: 
not according to the covenant that I made with their fathers in 
the day that I took them by the hand to bring them out of the 
land of Egypt; which my covenant they brake, though I was an 
husband unto them, saith the Lord. But this shall be the coy- 
enant that I will make with the house of Israel after those days, 
saith the Lord. I will put my law in their inward parts and 
write it in their hearts; and will be their God and they shall be 
my people. And they shall teach no more every man his neigh- 
bour; and every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord: for 
they shall all know me from the least of them unto the greatest 
of them, saith the Lord; for I will forgive their iniquity and 
I will remernber their sin no more. 

I have quoted this great passage in full because it gives 


‘clear expression of the deepest spiritual insight of Hebrew 


prophecy. We are far away, when we read it, from the idea 
of a God who has to be cajoled or mollified by presents, or 
who has a sadistic delight in suffering and blood. Jeremiah 
knows that ‘God is spirit, and they who worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth’. But I must, in passing, 
call attention to one point which is a link with one of the later 
talks in this series. The leading thought in Jeremiah’s prophecy 
of the New Covenant is the coming of a spiritual Kingdom of 


-God. This idea occurs in many other prophets, and Christians 


believe that the hopes expressed there were fulfilled in Christ. 
In what sense this is true must be left to a subsequent lecture. 

How did the Hebrew prophets attain their deep thoughts 
about God and human life? Their own answer to this question 
is that ‘the word of God’ came to them and that they were 
bound by an inner compulsion to proclaim it. The inspiration 
was stronger than any will of their own, so that they could not 


‘choose but speak. Jeremiah seems to have wished that he could 


keep silent. “Then I said, I will not make mention of Him, or 
speak-any more in His name, but His word was in mine 
heart as a burning fire shut up in my bones, and I was weary 
with forbearing, and I could not stay’ (Jer. xx, 9). The pro- 


_phets did not reason out their beliefs and were not, in the 


common meaning of the word, philosophers. They were filled 
with the kind of assurance which a man has who does not need 
to reason because he has seen. But this does not mean that 


‘they were not thinkers. They pondered on the nature of God 


and the meaning of righteousness; they strove to find a divine 
purpose in history. There was great variety in the prophetic 
experience, and men of different types have a place in the 
great succession. To some their message appears to have come 


‘In the guise of vision, and, like Joan of Arc in Mr. Shaw’s play, 


they received their revelation through the imagination. 

I want to turn now to the prophets who do not belong to the 
Hebrew or Christian tradition. Let us look for a moment at a 
religious and moral pioneer of a very different type—Socrates. 


‘He was executed by the Athenians in the year 399 B.C. on the 
charge of corrupting youth by undermining religion. In con- 
‘trast to the Hebrew prophets, he spent most of his life in 
arguing, and he had little faith in anything which would not 


stand intellectual criticism. But he was something more than 


a a great critic ora ay out of new paths. fer Cheeses He vision ae iepoucaee ‘since 
was a moral and religious reformer, who was convinced that — 


“to reach clear ideas was the first step towards goodness and 


re happiness. He insisted that men should not delude themselves . 
__ by words which they did not understand, but should ask them- _ 
_ selves what they really meant by courage, justice and piety, 


But perhaps the chief message which Socrates had for his own 
time was the supreme importance of the soul. What brave 
“words he spoke to the j jury at his trial: 
- You Athenians, do you not blush to care for money so as to 
get for yourself as much as possible, and for honour and glory? 
But about wisdom and truth, about your soul, how it is to 
become as good as possible, about that you don’t care to think. 


Ina different way, but just as truly as the Hebrew prophets, © 


Socrates was conscious that he had a divine calling which he 


could not without dishonour refuse. He dare not cease from ; 


_ his teaching even to save his life: 


- Where a man has placed himself, thinking that it is the feats 


or where a man has been placed by his commander, there he 
must, in my opinion, hold out in spite of danger and not ‘care 
. about death or anything else except what is shameful. — 
‘Though Socrates had no definite belief about the future life, 
placing no trust in the legends of popular religion, he believed 
firmly that the universe was on the side of good, so that noth- 
‘ing really evil could come to a virtuous man who was fulfilling 
his vocation; and if death was the consequence of devotion 


to wisdom and truth, then death could not be evil: Do you 


‘not agree that such a man deserves the name of prophet? Has 
-he not a message for us, with our slavery to phrases and 
catchwords and our absorption in the trivialities of life? 


Think clearly, know what you mean, and, above all; care for - 


_your soul which can be nourished only by wisdom and truth— 
that is an exhortation which every generation needs to hear. 
Just as Amos was the first of a line of prophets, so Socrates 
_was the first of a succession of great philosophers. Plato, 
Aristotle, the Stoics took up the torch which he handed on 
and enriched human life by new light on the mystery of 
existence. The Greek philosophers deserve to be included 
among those who prepared the way for Christ; and in one 
_ Way in particular they contributed to the development of 
_ our religion, for they provided the framework of thought, the 
‘conceptions, in which the Christian doctrine was. expressed. 
But Socrates’ spiritual descendants really include most. of 
‘the great thinkers of the world, for he is the father of our 
Western philosophy; and I should like to claim that the great 
philosophers are among the prophets in the wide sense. They 
are revealers. They have exposed for our consideration 
‘aspects of reality which we could not have discerned for 
ourselves. You will say perhaps: ‘But they disagree so much, 
_ they have argued long but have not concluded anything. 
What message have they for us?’ Well, I do not agree that 


philosophy has been fruitless; but even supposing it has 


failed to solve its problems, it has revealed the greatness and 
_ the indomitable courage of the human mind. There is a 

tragic nobility in the unending struggle of the philosopher 
-with the mystery of the world, refusing, like Jacob, to let 
‘it go until it bless him with knowledge of the truth. One who 
reads with sympathetic understanding the history of philo- 
sophy is impelled to exclaim: ‘Surely there is a spirit greater 
than humanity working in the mind of man!’ _ 

Among the prophets we should surely reckon those who 
have been called ‘mystics’. Some authorities hold that there 
is a fundamental difference between the prophetic and the 


mystical type of mind, but, using the word ‘prophet’ to - 


-cover all who in any way reveal to us the eternal foundations 
-of our life, we must allow the mystic an important place. 
The mystics are men and women who have developed a 
-capacity for an immediate and direct apprehension of God, 
_generally by a long course of self-training in control of desire 
and in prayer and contemplation. This mystical faculty 


a appears in all races and at different levels of culture; it is 


“present in all religions. The mystic claims to have reached a 
Stage of spiritual perfection in which he has the experience 
“of union with God, so that many mystics have even dared to 
“use the term ‘deification’, ‘becoming God’, to describe the 
state at which they aim and which they have partially reached. 
“Though some of the great mystics have been men of excep- 

tional intellectual power, as was St. John of the Cross, or 


“even philosophers of the first rank like Plotinus, they agree: 


‘that what they have experienced of God cannot be told in 
human Janguage; only in figures and symbols can the mystical 


necessary to put some curb upon people with Beppe al. 


judged by that revelation of Himself which he bas Rats to 


a oantinel 

_goes beyond knowing in the ordinary meaning of the 

It would be strange if all this mass of evidence from s 

diverse quarters were simply the product of illusion. Th 

most reasonable explanation | of the phenomena is that the 

heroic exponents of the ‘way of contemplation’ are witnesses — 

to the reality of God in whom is our finalend and good. . | 
While we are casting our net widely in search of all sources - 

of revelation through persons, we must not leave out the poets 

and artists—the creators and interpreters of the beauty ieee 

gives our life its thrilling quality. These too are ministers ea ae 

God, since without them we should be ignorant of one of the — a 

‘most important aspects of Reality. We can understand the © : a 

feeling which has prompted so many to say that they are most $ 

‘sure of God when they are listening to the music of Bach or xe ‘ 

‘Beethoven. Something is being disclosed to us which comes 

“from the depths of the universe, something which has taken 

hold of the mind of the composer and used it as an instru- 

ment. In the great moments of art, God is revealed. And it is" 


- surely interesting to observe that the sense of being sconciatea 


‘to utter, which we noticed in the Hebrew prophets, appears 
‘again here in the artistic genius. A Handel or a Beethoven is 
not, so to speak, his own master. He is the predestined servant — 
of music, and though you offered him all the riches of hed 
world, he would be unhappy unless he were expressing in his _ 
own way the intuition of reality which has come tohim. =——— 
There are then many different kinds of prophet. The will 
and the nature of God is disclosed to us through humah 
personalities of the most various kinds and gifts. The man 
_of intense and vivid religious experience, the man with deeper 
“moral insight than his fellows, the thinker who helps to cleanse 
our thoughts from superstition and error, the poet, artist or 
musician who is truly devoted to the service of his art, all 
deserve the name of prophet, for all reveal some facet of the ie 


~- i amet 


infinite riches of God’s nature. is ae 


We have no reason to suppose that prophecy has ceased, 
Though Christians believe that in Christ _they have the 3 We 
supreme manifestation of God, and consequently that. nothing % 
_can be of God which is contrary to the spirit of Jesus, they do _ ss 
not imagine that we have yet apprehended all the truth and — 
reality which we are capable of comprehending, and inspired — 

‘men are still instruments by which God makes His willknown 
tous. Most of the real prophets were men who said unpopular | 
things and incurred the hostility of the orthodox and pious | 


-of their day, just as Jesus did, who is the greatest of the 
-prophets. We often say that the Church and the world need 


prophets, and perhaps we pray for the renewal of the gift of e 2 
prophecy; but are we sure that we should recognise a prophet — 

if one were granted to us or that we should not join in stoning 3 
him if he came? No! I do not think we should <ton2 him, we ~ zs ce 
should be more likely to suppress him by i ignoring him; or, if RES; 
-he were very dangerous, putting him under restraint. _ shee 
. There is, of course, an enormous difficulty about pxphae a 
—namely that there are false prophets as well as true ones. 
The Old Testament gives us plenty of evidence that there was 
no lack of men who claimed, quite untruly, to speak in the 
Name of the Lord, and. the inhabitant of Jerusalem ‘Maus 5 
often have been perplexed by the conflicting advice which was - 
offered him on the authority of Jehovah. The same vabLeee 
arose in the early history of the Church, and it was soon found 


‘utterances who disturbed the due order of worship. But the . 
difficulty is really more complex than drawing a sharp differ- _ 
ence between true and false. A man may have a message Re 
which is true and necessary, but it may be mixed up with — 
ideas which are false or misleading; and very often the se 
prophetic type of individual tends to be one-sided, because he ~ 
“sees one part of the truth so vividly. And further, as we all aa 
know, it is not uncommon for people to delude themselves, Pht 
quite honestly, that God has given them a special message ae ; 
‘while in fact their fancied ‘inspiration’ is evi only oe ae aie 

‘disordered mind. It is never safe to take claims of prophetic oy bs 
‘powers at their face value. St. Paul found it necessary to warn 
his converts to ‘test'the spirits whether they be of God’, and S 7 
“Jesus has given us the principle on which we should test them _ ie 
—‘by their fruits’. And thus we come back to the theme of our _ = 
‘second talk. In the last resort, all revelations of God, whetherin — nes 

‘nature or through inspired men, must be apprehended and are 


-each of us—our reason and conscience. ae ee Ne aa 


; Cardinal Bourne eat 


“ys, 


| ¢ te been Seepiy ee by the outburst of 
atsed y the Cardinal’s death. The ety see 


Cardinal held it in ‘he ‘public life of the’ aie So: much ie 
been already published about him that in the few minutes at my 
rE: aps I will uy seri ieee more of Re tea side of his 


v ae eae: had a reserve ewhich sometimes Bavedte impression 


ont 


Sieg ait ina se Radeatet nee: I think } he was conscious of th’s 
x = himself. Once. when talking about visiting the sick he said with g— 
touch of sadness, ‘But I get so few opportunities now’. His 
ther cold and calm reserve’ concealed a profound spirituality 
_ which I am assured was known to very few, and meant that this 


eae communion with his Got was probably the chief feature 


se ie him: His ensie rele was ringing in my ears as I 
- closed 1 thedoor. 
- Outside the routine ‘of administering his teecene the absorbing 


interest of his life was the preservation of the faith to the chil- 
<S dren in our schools. He was keenly alive to the necessity of an 
@ up-to-date education to equip the children of the poor for the 
battle of life, ‘but under no conditions, no matter what the 

5 -sactifice, was this to be obtained without adequate, definite 
e religious teaching given by teachers qualified to give it. He hada 
; confident expectation that the English spirit of fair play would 
= _ prevail in the end, and he had a feeling that time might not-be 
2 far distant when the sacrifices that Catholics had made and the 
justice of their cause would be recognised by our fellow-coun- 


£ _ trymen. The outspoken declaration—only about four sentences - 


~¥ 


__—issued by him at the time of the General Strike will remain for 
4 all time as the authoritative statement of the law of the Church 
on strikes of that‘character. It produced a profound i impression, 
* both on account of the courage required at*such a moment to 
+ make it and because of the general feeling throughout the coun- 
try that it was the right thing to say and wanted saying. A Cabi- 
ss net Minister stopped me in the street. ‘I must congratulate you’, 
he said, ‘on that wonderful pronouncement of your Cardinal’. © 
- Fhe Cardinal took a keen interest in the public life of the 
Seuiony and was well-informed on foreign affairs. He was no 
_ politician in the ordinary sense of the term. In fact. he had a ‘mild 
contempt for what we know as party politics, but he was at once. 
on the spot if anything turned up which night tend to the detri- 
, 5 _ment of religion. 
- The Jast time I saw Bie was eae ten. days. before he died. I 
we was with him half-an-hour and he talked easily without sign of 
fatigue. He spoke of the Royal Wedding, of the consolation it. 
had been to him to realise how the wireless must have brought _ 
home to thousands of the careless-minded the solemn meaning 
‘of the married state; and how the admirable address of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury must have compelled many who: had 


+f 
2 
‘ 


eet aie we should: lead better catholic lives, ; and as a con-_ 
sequence of ‘so Prag be of more ete to our country. 
; _ Viscount FITZALAN, 


ee % Be Method coi the Road 


REIS A PLAN of Great Britain—not as it is, but as it ought to 
a t is the plan to which the Ministry of Transport is working, 
La rate at which it can be completed wilt be determined _ 
my limits of my resources. 

I roads will be divided down the middle so that the 


oe of Seep cies mor to an a individual i in a time of trial or sor- _ 


Some extracts from re pat iowa: Loge so BEN as th 


- going and coming streams of atic will Be pee Bieyeles 


will have their special tracks. There will, of « course, be footpaths 


for pedestrians, and.an adequate number of crossings for their — 


use. There will be no cross-roads, but roundabouts or fly-over pet 


junctions. To approach shops and houses there will be service 
- roads, so that no tradesman’s cart or lorry or private car need 
remain stationary to obstruct the main flow of traffic. Every 
vehicle using these communications will, for the general con- 
venience and. security, have to conform to a proper standard cf 


road-worthiness: its brakes and tyres. being periodically tested 


to this end. New drivers of mechanical vehicles will have to 


prove—as engine-drivers and pilots now do—their capacity 
_ and skill and their knowledge of the mechanism for which they 


assume responsibility. 
This,. in outline, is the. plan to which we at the Ministry of 
Transport are working, and which I will strive eyery day wo 
bring nearer to realisation. But when the ideal is reached, and 
every conceivable traffic convenience has been provided, will it 
still be necessary for a section of the police and ambulance sex="” 


‘vices to collect off\the roads every week 150 dead and 5,000 


injured? You alone can provide the answer—and the remedy. 
The number of persons killed on the roads in 1933 was 7,202, 
and is likeiy to be round about the same figure for 1934. In 


» 1933 the injured numbered 216,000, a figure which will be 
found to have been exceeded when the final figure for 1934 is 


published. It is true that some meagre extenuation might be 


soaps sie. in Siri to ‘think Sogpreree a2 ahi ard ne were) 


urged from the fact that during the year there was a net addi- . 


tional 118,000 vehicles on the roads, or, on the average, 300 
added every day. But can anyone suggest that the responsibility 


for these casualties can be attributed to any other causes than - 


human selfishness or carelessness? Almost every single one of 


them might have been avoided had the driver, or the foot 
passenger, taken fuller account of the prevailing conditions, 
and made allowance for the unexpected, which nearly always 
happens—that is to say, for the weakness or folly of someone 
else, or the imperfections of his own machine or physical 
strength, 

How many drivers tautioe! for instance, that their speed 
should be regulated according to road and traffic conditions? 
It has been calculated that at a speed of 30 miles an hour it is 
impossible to bring a motor-car to a stop in less than 40 feet, 


under the best conditions as regards road surface and braking — 


efficiency. With fair brakes and on a dry road, this distance may 
be as much as 60 feet; and a good. deal longer if the roads are 
wet. To be able to travel at speed i is a pleasant sensation, and an 
advantage which this generation possesses. But surely no one 
can claim to enjoy this pleasure, and profit by this advantage, 
in circumstances which endanger other people. In a built-up 


_ area 30 miles an hour should be a maximum, and I propose to 


make it so. 

How many pedestrians i in Pocdon realise that by neglecting 
to cross by the crossings on which they have a right-of-way, 
they load the dice against themselves? I know it takes time to 


acquire a new habit. It has taken us three years to accustom 


road-users to traffic lights, but now they are generally accepted 


-as an advantage. We are in the early stages of crossings, and. 
‘Lord Trenchard tells me that he has specially detailed police 
officers to assist pedestrians and motorists to observe them, and — 


to take the necessary steps where abuses occur. I hope this may 
be reassuring and will encourage pedestrians, wherever possible, 
not to cross except at the marked places;.and motorists to ~ 
reciprocate by giving way to them, | 
It comes, therefore, to this. In 1935 I shall do Betting? in 
my power to create method on the roads, and to make your 
- travel both easier and safer. But my efforts must be supple- 
mented. All in a position of authority must inculcate in the 
minds of those whom they can influence the necessity for con~ 
stant awareness to the dangers on the roads, and alertness to 
their responsibilities. It is foolhardy to cross a road without 
looking: it is barbaric to drive regardless of the damage you 


“may do. If you injure yourself, you are the sufferer: if you 


injute others, you are the cause of perhaps permanent physical 
or mental suffering, and you may deprive a family of its accus- 
tomed support. If I assure you that in 1935 I will do my part, 


_will this appeal for your co-operation be in vain? 


L. Hore&-BELISHA 
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The Franco-ltalian Discussions 


Broadcast from Paris on Fanuary 3 


IT HAS NOT BEEN often in recent years that so many people in 
so many different countries have taken so much interest in any 
diplomatic visit as they are taking in that of M. Pierre Laval, the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs, to Rome, I do not think 
that anyone expects the millennium to result from it, or that it 
is going to provide that last padlock to her security system 
which.France wili consider completely sufficient. But the mere 
fact that everybody is pleased is, in itself, an excellent inaugura- 
tion both to the visit and to Europe’s New Year. For this visit 


-seems likely to put an end to a 16-year old.irritation, It was never 


a seriou; quarrel—for both the French and the Italians have 
been far too well convinced of the danger of quarrelling to let 
it become serious; but ever since the days in 1919 when peace 
of a sort was being made in Paris, there has been a little pimple 
below the collar-band of Franco-Italian relations which has 
never quite mended and been often rubbed pretty, raw by 
injudicious utterances and gestures. 

It was all complicated, too, by the fact ae Italy became 
Fascist, and the normal Frenchman is very suspicious of what 
he believes Fascism to be. And yet I have constantly found in 
France that the general belief has been that the Italian sister 
was not treated quite fairly at the end of the War, and that 
there were justifiable grounds for the sense of grievance which 
was felt on the other side of the Alps. Bu: the difficulty has 
always been as to who would be the first to get off his high 
horse—and it has been largely high-horsedom from which 
Franco-Italian relations have been suffering. Now, for the first 
time in all these sixteen years, a real effort is being made to 
thaw out that hardness of heart which has existed so long and 
done no little harm in Europe. By starting out for Rome this 
evening, M. Laval has put an end to that epoch when Mussolini 
could be referred to in France as a ‘carnival Caesar’ and could 
retort with the bitter characterisation of one of Laval’s prede- 
cessors as Robespierre de Mi-Caréme. 

Some constitutionally gloomy commentators, like ‘Pertinax’ 
in the Echo de Paris, are indeed still convinced that the visit 
will not yield very great results, because all the biggest problems 
will be avoided. These gloomy ones are, however, today very 
much in the minority. 

On its practical side, this visit will rearrange some minor mat- 
ters of frontiers and national rights in North Africa which have 
been for far too long a source of soreness between Italy and 
France. On its theoretical side it will seek to guarantee once 
more the independence of Austria, and add one—and perhaps 
two—more to that ever-growing pyramid of Pacts which is 
supposed to assure the status quo of Central and Eastern Europe, 
and so guarantee Peace. 

It was naturally in the highest spirits that M. Laval left for 
Rome this evening. “The work we are beginning with Signor 
Mussolini’, he said, ‘is passionately interesting. We are going 
not only to establish the unalterable friendship between France 
and Italy on a solid basis, but we are going to put our common 
friendship at the service of Peace’. 

Of course, in our cold English way, we may feel inclined to 
think that that kind of statement is all very oratorical and very 
Latin; but behind the flamboyance of such public utterances 
addressed to Latin peoples there is also the keen Latin mind— 


two Latin minds in this case; and the conversations of the next 


few days in the Palazzo Venezia between the blacksmith’s son, 
Benito Mussolini, who has become Dictator of Italy, and the 
coal-merchant’s son from Auvergne, Pierre Laval, who has 
become Minister of Foreign Affairs for France, are going to 
be of real importance—not only for their own countrymen, 
but for all of us. 


Percy PHILIP 


My ‘Record Flight 


‘THROUGHOUT OUR FLIGHT to the Belgian Congo and back we have 
met with nothing but kindness. Our friends in Leopoldville were 
truly wonderful in their welcome, and in the way they enter- 
tained us, and I would like them to know that the three days I 
spent with them are among the happiest canremember, 
The flight was an Anglo-Belgian one, and was largely organ- 
jsed by the -Ang‘o-Belgian Union. Its ob‘ects were, firstly, 
to carzy Christmas Mails to the Belgian Congo and from 
there to pick up a return mail, and, secondly, to find out the 


-where the Great Financier did his financing. He was supposed _ 


Fe 


Ken Waller with the Comet machine on which he made his record 
flight to the Belgian Congo ae 
NA. 


possibilities of running a regular fast air mail service. The route 
was from Brussels to Oran and from Oran to Niamey, and from 
there to Leopoldville. I don’t think there is very much I can say — 
about the flight itself. We had some rather bad weather across 
Europe on our way out. The first time we saw the ground was 
near Barcelona. Then from Oran to Niamey across the Sahara, 
it is necessary to follow the trans-Saharan car route, and without 
experiencing any great difficulties, we eventually arrived at 
Niamey about 3.30 in the afternoon. The next day, we went on 
to Leopoldville, the capital of the Belgian Congo, and were un- 
fortunate enough to run into some very bad storms and strong 
head winds, which delayed our arrival about two hours. 
On our way home, we were much more fortunate in our 
weather, and arrived at Brussels about midday on December 28 
to find such an enthusiastic welcome that I find it quite imposs- 
ible to describe it. 3 
Finally, my thanks are due to Mr. Bernard Rubin for the 
opportunity he gave me of flying his machine, and I should also 
like everyone to know how much I have appreciated the com- 
pany of Captain Franchomme, who has worked with me as I feel 
sure very few could or would, to ensure the success of the flight. 
K. WALLER 


The Money ‘Riddle 


IN 1916 I was in charge of an Institute called the Carton 
Foundation and was preparing, with a host of ingenious 
fellows to help me, what came to be called the Carton Founda- 
tion Memorandum on the Industrial Situation after the War. 
This came to be a greatly esteemed document that had a 
good deal of influence on the course of national affairs. At 
the time I’m speaking of, I was hard at work on it, and I’d 
struck what was proving to be a difficult patch—the part about 
moncy and banking and credit after the War. I’d been probing 
into the mysteries of credit for some years, in connection with 
Norman Angell’s theories, but I couldn’t for the life of me make 

out what the position would be after the War was over. One 
day, when I was sweating away at it, Lord Esher came in. ~ 
(He was one of the three Trustees of the Foundation.) I told 
him where I was stuck. He said: ‘Oh, you must go and have a 
talk with Sir Ernest Cassel; he’ll tell you all about it’. Now Sir 
Ernest Cassel was a very great financier. Lord Esher gave me a 
note of introduction; an appointment was made; I put on my’ ~ 
Sunday best suit and a clean collar; and off I went to the ~~ 
mansion in Park Lane where the Great Financier lived. A ~ 
footman with gold braid and knee breeches let me into the | 
hall, where I sat for a while looking up at priceless Rembrandts 
and Gainsboroughs; and then I was shown into the study Be “ 


to have retired from active financing in 1911, but I thought _ 
that if that was how he spent his afternoons when he was idle 
I was glad I hadn’t been given the job of interviewing 
when he was busy. He said: ‘Be kind enough to sit down. — 
shall not be a moment’. Just like George Arliss. I sat aoe 
alongside a desk that seemed to me about the size of a billiard — 
table, with a gold inkstand about as big as a four pound ee 
while he spoke to a marquis and two. or three, ce on th » = 
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great financiers and dictated replies. Then he sat down 
me in his chair and said: ‘Now, Sir, at your service’. 
- My_ mouth had gone dry, but I managed to say that, first, I 
wanted to ask what the financial position would be on the 
conclusion of. ities in view of the immense national debts 
x “that were being piled up in all the belligerent countries. He 
Said: ‘Yes, and the next?’ I swallowed again, and said that, 
_ in view of the immense destruction of national ‘wealth, it 
_ looked as though we might find ourselves in a greatly impover- 
‘ished world after the War and_I should like to know whether, 
_ in his view, the financial system would be. able to meet the 
needs of the industrial situation. He said: ‘Yes, and the next?’ 
_ I took another breath and said that so far as I could see the 
; War had shaken the very foundations of banking credit and 
I ‘wanted to know whether, when peace should be declared, 
the banks would find themselves able to create and issue 
credit sufficient for the rehabilitation of the civilised world. 
He said: ‘Yes, and the next?’ I said that was all. He thought 
for : a@ moment, or he looked to be. thinking, then he leaned 
forward and tapped me on the knee and said: ‘Young man, 
you have asked me some very difficult questions. I am going 
to give you a simple answer. It is this. Jf money is wanted, 
money will be found. Good afternoon. . . . James, show this gentle- 
man out’. 
- I found myself in Park Lane again and I don’t mind telling 
you I was rather cross. Certainly he’d said ‘Young man’, 
and that always pleases me. But I thought he had been 
laughing up his sleeve at me, and I thought he’d treated 
me like a simpleton or an outsider. Well, you know how 
when you’ve suffered something you fancy is a slight or a 
humiliation, you invent some explanation of it which does 
credit, as you think, to yourself. So I invented the theory that 
Great Financiers knew absolutely nothing whatever about the 
occult mysteries of money and finance and banking and 
credit, all the things that I knew about. They knew nothing 
about fundamentals; all they knew about was signals. That 
was how they made their money. I said they were like those 
weather prophets who know that if the bunch of seaweed 
feels damp and the smoke from the Jones’ chimney is blowing 
-down on the washhouse, and they have that pain in the knee, 
it’s as well to take an umbrella; but who know simply nothing 
at all about atmospheric strata and anticyclones centring on 
Iceland. I worked up the story of how financiers were like that, 
all they knew was that when the signals showed red here and 
green there and spotted pink somewhere else they must buy 
- or lend, and when they went the other way they must sell or 
borrow. Poor mutt that I was, I didn’t know I’d just heard 
a great truth. He’d answered every one of my questions; and 
he answered them right. It’s taken me twenty years to see it. 
I thought he’d made his money by knowing how to work a 
bag of tricks. I see now he’d made it by knowing the simple 
truth about the most complicated things. No wonder he made 
‘enough to give away a couple of millions and still be able to 
leave an odd million or two to his children. I don’t much like 
the scheme under which private individuals can own'so much 
wealth, but I can see how they come to do it. 
Joun HILTon 


Defeat of Sportsmanship 

_ | BELIEVE in the value of games—representative games: they 
should breed goodwill and mutual respect. There is some truth 

- jn the old sentimental clap-trap about the bonds forged by 
friendly rivalry, though we might very well doubt it nowadays. 
But what has happened to us all? Look, for instance, at the 
America’s Cup affair which should have been such a splendid 
_ series of races between fine yachts and picked men. It dissolved 
_ into wrangling and bitterness—accusations of poor sportsman- 
were hurled about. England was beaten, as we were in the 
‘est matches, and instead of being able to shrug our shoulders 
d grin and admit defeat generously, we were left with the un- 
ortable feeling that something was very wrong somewhere. 
id Australia have won the Tests if Larwood and Voce had 
sen playing for England? Would America have retained the 
America’s Cup if the New York Yacht Club had treated Mr. 
ywith’s protests differently? You can argue for ever about 
ints. I don’t think myself that it would be a pleasant or 
Lange aaee what worries me is that the possibility 
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- and tore open es ewe ies eee from» far too solemn about international sport? It is interesting and 


exciting, I know, but the fate of Empires doesn’t, or shouldn’t, 
turn upon it. We must play to win, ifa game is to be worth any- 
thing at all, but surely the will to win is running away with us. 
There is so much sensationalism, so much publicity over every 
big sporting event that all the enjoyment'¥s crushed out of it. 
I was talking, for instance, to one of the greatest soccer ex- 
perts in the country the other day about that match between 
Italy and England. I asked him why the Italians played the 
rough stuff as they did, and he said it was partly because they 
were upset by the English shoulder-charging, to which they are 
unaccustomed, but largely because the match assumed for them 
a quite disproportionate importance. National honour was at 
stake—all over a game of football—and every effort had to be 
made to win that game. 

Well, it’s easy to understand this: we’re not blaming anybody, 
and I certainly don’t wish to inflame old sores. I do think, though, 
that the outcome of the major sporting events in 1934 shows that 
there are only two courses open to us. Don’t you agree that 
there must be a general re-adjustment of values? We must see 
games in their proper perspective, we must remember that there 
is such a thing as true sportsmanship, and that games are 
primarily meant to be enjoyed: either that, or we must cut out 
these international affairs altogether. 

It’s my job to watch games pretty closely, and frankly I don’t 
much like what I see. Let’s put it in this way: I see players more 
concerned with the letter of the law than with the spirit, and this 
is a growing tendency. There are, I daresay, several reasons for 
this—games have increased enormously in popularity, for one 
thing, and players therefore have increased responsibilities. 
Moreover, as games develop, tactics develop with them, the laws 
grow more complex; and the more laws you impose upon a game, 
the more negative restrictions you devise, the more you say to a 
player, “You mustn’t do that’—the more, it seems to me, you 
tempt players and goad them into evading the laws. 

In America this fact has become recognised. There’s nothing 
unsporting in American football, for instance, in finding a new 
way to beat the laws and your opponents at the same time. High- 
ly paid coaches are employed to find, among other things, what 
they call ‘new jinks on the laws’. Well, that’s one way of playing 
a game—you may say it’s the logical outcome of keen rivalry, 
and that the laws should be elastic. I personally don’t like it. I 
don’t like, to take an example nearer home, the way the scrum- 
mage laws are being piled up in Rugby football. If you happen 
to be a Rugby football enthusiast, take a look at Law 15, and 
then read the International Board circular about it which was 
issued last week, and then ask yourself whether this multipli- 
cation of prohibitions is not simply asking for players to cheat. 
The new L.B.W. rule in cricket, too—there’s an added com- 
plication for you. I daresay it will stop some of the pad play 
which has made a farce of the first-class game, and if it does, 
well and good. 

What worries me, though, is that our games authorities feel 
they have to legislate and legislate in order to make players stick 
to the true principles of our great games. Why can’t we sim- 
plify instead of elaborate? Why can’t we just say “Look here, the 
objects of the game are these, and we leave it to you players to 
abide by them’? And above all, why can’t we play representative 
games as if we enjoyed them? Why can’t we remember that a 
game is only a game, after all, and not an event of international 
importance? I think most of us do, as a matter of fact, but you 
wouldn’t think so, judging by the heavy pronouncements which 


assail us on every side. 
HowarD MARSHALL 


Tips for the cAutumn 


SEVERAL OF YOU are in trouble over peaches and vines. In that 


little greenhouse of yours they don’t seem happy, and you get 


all sorts of blight and trouble with them, and not very good 
crops. Well, what are they doing just at the moment? I wonder 
if you all could answer me that. I expect if I could see your 
greenhouses I should see that peach tree and that grape vine 
with all sorts of ferns and geraniums and other tender plants 
underneath it, and perhaps on the staging; and the house prac- 
tically shut up and a little fire-heat, perhaps, to keep it warm. 
Well, you can *t expect peaches and vines unless you give them 
their winter rest. Really your peach tree and your grape vine 
ought to be outside at the present time: they ought to be getting 
the full blast of winter—not that there seems to have been much 
yet, but they should have all they can get. Because that winter 


a) 


ew ‘rest is as baci as ‘the growing gestae. the fi health of ho 
x's he _ vine and the peach. If you are studying the vine or the peach, LN. R.A; and a dispute as to whether recovery 
eee ; open up the house as much as ever possible—give them all the > 
- winter that you can get; and if i it is raining out-of-doors, syringe 
- them with cold water—imitate the outdoor weather as much - 
as you possibly can. We shall get on very much better with our | 
- indoor plants in the conservatories and greenhouses if we can 
give them something of their natural habitat; and if they come > 


from a country where they get a dry period, give them a dry 


period here; while if they rest at all during the winter-time, 


give them that very essential rest that so many plants require. 
__ Now several of you, strangely enough, have sent me blooms 


of chrysanthemums, pointing out that if you had a plant of, 


say, a yellow variety, it has produced red flowers—or it might 
have produced a white one or something. And you wonder why. 
Well, that’s what we call ‘sporting’, and.it’sa very, very common 
thing in chrysanthemums. Of course, they are very much over- 
bred nowadays, and that means that they will throw back 
occasionally, and then you get the colours of their ancestors 
coming out. You cannot do anything about it; as a matter of 
fact, you can sometimes get a new variety by ‘sports’ like that. 


And talking about chrysanthemums, I was at a show recently, | 
and I was rather struck with some of the new ‘Cascade’ chry-- 


santhemums. I would strongly commend this type of chrysan- 


-themum to you who have a little glass-house. It looks most 


beautiful growing: certain plants have flowers simply hanging 
down from the pots as much as six feet below—just simply a 
cascade of flowers. You can get the special plants—the special 
seed, perhaps I should have said—now, and you sow it indoors, 
and as soon as May, or April perhaps, when the weather is suit- 

able, you put it out-of-doors; stand it on a shelf somewhere, or in 
a trough, about six feet above the ground level, so that you can 


pack something round it to prevent it getting too dry. And then — 


let it grow down—put a stick with it, or lean a stick against the 
shelf—and train the leading shoot down the stick. All through the 
summer nip off all the side shoots and just keep the one centre 
shoot going all the time, and you will find it has gone down four 
or five feet, perhaps, by the time that August has come, when you 
bring the plants into flower. As a matter of fact, I think with the 


_ seeds you get these instructions. Sow some of it this iS and 


‘see how you get on. 
C. H. MIDDLETON 


President Roosevelt and Congress 


% - Broadcast on January 2 


AMERICA TODAY is in a mood of mingled expectancy and 
uncertainty. Many things account for this confusion of mind, 
for there are, in 1935, more cross-currents in American life 
than ever before. Tonight I deal with but one of the many 


causes of uncertainty: that is, the question whether President 


Roosevelt can control the new Congress. — 
Congress is the Federal Parliament of the United States, 
and the first thing to remember about the 74th Congress, 


‘which starts tomorrow, is that it was elected after America 


had had rather more than eighteen months’ experience of what 
is called the ‘New Deal’. Secondly, it was elected at a time when 
the traditional Party division of Republican and Democrat 
was almost obliterated, and the main issue was: ‘Do we follow 


_ Franklin Roosevelt, or do we not?’ The election gave- the 


fa 


_ Mr. Roosevelt to go much farther in the direction of cheapening _ 


E will be a fight over the 30-hour week for labour; thére will be 


President an overwhelming vote of confidence, but it also sent 
to Washington a motley array of radicals and conservatives, 
of inflationists and orthodox men in finance, of veterans and 
babes in politics. And America is now wondering whether the 
almost magical influence of President Roosevelt will be able 
to weld these conflicting elements into an effective parliamen- 
tary force to deal with a heavy programme of legislation. 

His party has a majority of 205 in the House of Representa- 
tives, and 42 in the Senate, but no mere arithmetic can predict 


: _ the result when Congress really gets to work. They will be asked 


to pass a Budget of about £700,000,000. But before they pass it, 
@ determined effort will be made by the inflationists to force 


the dollar. That he will resist, but if the inflationists and the 
supporters of the £400,000,000 bonus to the so-called Veterans 


_ of the Great War get together, it will tax all the President’s 
_ ingenuity and popularity to prevent them from carrying these 


things over his veto. sat 
Other measures will show how the New Deal is going. There 


unless I’m much: mistaken, and although the President 
a hand in ‘his own inimitable way in all these battles. 


“another fight over. the aolleenive? bitgeeees P 


or ‘hindered by the lavish expenditare of Feder; 


reserve his greater powers for the enactment of the progr: “@ 
of Social Security, of which the first item will be an Unemploy- a 
ment Insurance Bill to be operated by the individual State 
under Federal supervision. This will be the first of a series 
measures designed to. give America the equivalent of our - 
Unemployment and Health Insurance and Old Age Pensions — 

systems. There will still be direct relief to the’ tune of za) 
£100,000,000 and relief: through public works ‘costing over ere, 
2 1,000,000;000, much of which is supposed to be an: investment 
bringing in its own return in the future. And finally, housing = 


will demand more of the time of Congress, with: an estimated et 


expenditure of £200,000,000. ay as, 
~ Behind all these other starters foreign affairs will run a eee 
third. But in the course of the Session Mr. Roosevelt will take _ 
occasion to talk to Congress on the advisability of passing the 


’ St. Lawrence Waterway ‘ Treaty—a thorny subject. He will have — 


‘ 


a word—a pretty emphatic word, I think—on the naval ratio ; 
and Japan; and perhaps, but only perhaps, he will suggest ree Aa 
it is about time for America to enter a World Court. ~~ Ce 7 

And now, after this very brief review, do you want to. ioe am 
which horse to back in the Washington Stakes? Vil tell you. — 
When. Congress adjourns, exhausted, next summer, -Mriiey 


- Roosevelt qysascle will have more gains than losses to his credit. 


SIR FREDERICK “WuyTe ee 


pee English 


THE THIRD EDITION of ‘Broadeast Enghsh—I, which has just been ‘Oe 


' published, marks a new stage in the history. of the Advisory 


Committee on Spoken English. This Committee, which started 
in a very modest fashion under the chairmanship of the late 
Robert Bridges i in 1926, has now grown into a very large body, 
comprising representative members of many departments of 
scholarship, under the chairmanship of Mr. Bernard Shaw, and - 


continues its very valuable researches into the present state of 
our pronunciation. The recent change in the constitution and 
procedure of the Committee will doubtless increase its efficiency; 


the principle of submitting all words in the first instance to a_ 
specialist body of four distinguished scholars is an excellent one. 
But language is beyond the control of academic experts, and so 
their suggestions are considered in detail by the larger body. — 
Even this is not the final court of appeal, for if its decisions — 
prove to be unacceptable to the educated public, then they are 
reconsidered in the light of the criticisms they receive. Many 
of the pronunciations recommended in the first and second = 
editions of Broadcast English—I, have been changed in conse- 
quence of the criticism that was directed at them. Readers will — 
doubtless remember the battle that raged in the columns of The 
Times over the Committee’s decision to pronounce ‘Conduit? —_— 
otherwise than the long-established ‘cundit’. The new edition 
restores ‘cundit’, for better or for worse. A remarkable account 
of some of the researches carried out by the committee into the 
pronunciation of some very troublesome words appeared Tele: Bes 
recent article in The Radio Times. i 


Strolling Through Scotland with. WS: Percy (Collins, 78. 6d di is 

a pleasant way of seeing for the first time those parts of Scotland __ 
which are within fairly easy reach of the cities and bigger towns. —~_ 
He does not take us to the far North, nor to the Hebrides, and 
his pace in the Western Highlands and Borders is too quick for 
lasting impressions. These limitations have been imposed on = 
Mr. Percy by his profession—that of the theatre—which canbe 
ceils | but little in the more distant parts. It would be wrong — um 
to suggest, however, that only readers who do not know Scot- — We ‘¢ 
land will find Mr. Percy an interesting companion. He re= 
freshes the memory with his recital of historical incidents, ancl Sot 
draws on his personal stock of associations. He i is a good story= t;. aM 
teller and has an excellent sense of humour. In view of these en- 
dearing qualities few people will want to correct him in the 
several historical inaccuracies which he perpetuates. The io 
National Covenant was not signed on a grave-stone in Grey- 
friars, and the word Tweed (for woollen cloth) is not taken from mS 
the name of the river, to mention only two. His references to the 
history of the theatre in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, an 
Dundee are appropriate and interesting. Special mention must — 
be made of the many etchings and skeeker 6 which illustrate | 
text. Mr. Percy is a capable and, on occasions, an inspired artis:. 


ot 


by Hi, WILSON HARRIS” 


at work now Peet on Rice yeane—t0 be precise 

it will be exactly three years a month hence—and 
i. the year 1934 has to all appearance been as resultless 
932 and 1933. That is the plain, depressing fact, and there 


othing to be gained by not recognising it. Happily the year 


has ended far more hopefully than it began, and in the light 


ite recent events, about which I will say a word before © 
finish, I believe the chances of getting a quite valuable dis- 


_ armament agreement yet are reasonably good. The trouble 
a has been, and still is, that you cannot deal with disarmament 
by: itself. Years ago one of the shrewdest statesmen in Europe 
said to.me, ‘You will never get disarmament till you have 
as created the right political atmosphere’, and of course that is 
Pe: so. No country is going to disarm if it feels that war may break 
e. on it at any moment. Disarmament and confidence must go 
a hand in hand. It may be quite true, and is, that disarmament 
will create confidence, but that does not alter the fact that 
8 _ you have got to have a certain basis of confidence before you. 
_ can hope to get disarmament. And 1934, unhappily, has not 
been a year of confidence. It has been a year of murders— 

_ the murders of General von Schleicher and Captain Rohm, 


~ and no one knows how many others in Germany at the end 
% _ of June; the murder of Dr. Dollfuss in Vienna in July; the - 


_ murders of King Alexander and M. Barthou at Marseilles in 
October; the Russian judicial murders in December. Whatever 
- lay behind these crimes it is obvious that in a continent where 
such things can happen no firm confidence can exist. ; 


_- . There are two political problems and one technical. The 


political ones turn on the questions of equality and security— 
equality for Germany, security mainly for France—and the 

_ technical one on the abolition of certain forms of weapons, 

y _ the allocation of certain numbers of others to particular States, 
the regulation of the private manufacture of arms, and the 

‘ "traffic in arms, and so forth. All three have been under per- 
- ~petual discussion throughout the year, equality and security 
Betting on the whole more attention See actual disarmament. 


| Three fediviahle Probleme 


_ My subject is disarmament in 1934. I may be accused of 
Bisiae: off on side-roads to discuss equality and security. I 
_ might answer on the first point that it is difficult to talk at 
_ length about disarmament in 1934, because there has been 
none. I must answer on the second that to discuss disarma- 
ment apart from equality and security, as things are, is futile. 
_ The three problems have to be settled together or not at all, 
and in the conditions that have prevailed in 1934, the details 
_ of the various disarmament proposals put forward are defi- 
nitely of secondary importance. Still, they have their place in 
history, and as the discussions of 1935, on which I believe we 
may still build some hopes, will flow more or less out of the 
1934 discussions, it 18 well to understand broadly what line the 
1934 discussions took. Let me summarise them first and then 


“go back over them in rather more detail. The outstanding ~ 


- events were, a new set of British proposals in January, an im- 
portant set of German proposals (put forward, of course, from 
__ Berlin, since Germany no longer appeared at Geneva) i in April, 
an inconclusive discussion between Britain and France on the 
_ steps to be taken against any State that violated a disarmament 
_ agreement, a crisis in June which nearly brought the whole 
conference to an end, and finally, in December, a complete 
2 change of atmosphere. resulting from something that had 
_ nothing directly to do with the conference at all, the British 
_ offer to send troops to keep order in the Saar. Of naval dis- 
_ armament I am saying nothing, because that will be dealt with 
mad by the principal Naval Powers at a separate conference to be 
held sometime this year. 


i Ganecete Proposals 


e The one essential feature of the various s ataéeals, Ger- 


a _many’s included, was the gradual, not the immediate, dis- 


armament of various fully-armed Powers down to Germany’s 
level. Germany herself recognised that that could not be done 
: ina year; her « own cies allowed five years for it, and France 


and other countries demenided an interval in which they cana 
satisfy themselves that Germany was refraining from rearming 
before they began to disarm. Behind it all was the question of 


whether equality was to be achieved by Germany’s arming up 


to the level of other countries, or other countries disarming 
down to Germany’s level, or by some combination of the two 
methods. The British plan of January suggested a disarma- 
ment agreement lasting for ten years and provided that varying 
periods were to be allowed for the destruction of weapons 
whose use was henceforward prohibited. Large tanks, for 
example (over sixteen tons) were to be destroyed by the end of 
five years, and big guns (over six inches) by the end.of seven. 


But the most important section of the proposals dealt with the © 


difficult question of air armaments. Great Britain declared 
herself in favour, not merely of the prohibition of aerial 
bombing, but of the abolition of military aircraft. She proposed 
therefore that the Permanent Disarmament Commission for 
which the plan provided should study the question of how 
that could be achieved, but if at the end of two years the Com- 


mission had not decided on abolition all States should reduce _ 
their air forces by stages down to levels to be agreed on over a 


period of eight yedrs; Germany at the end of it—i.e. after ten 
years—being put on an equality with the principal air Powers. 
The British Government tried to go some way towards meet- 
ing France by providing for general consultation the moment 
the disarmament agreement was violated by any State, and 
emphasising the duty of signatories to prevent or remedy any 
violation of it. This, though it was a kind of half-step forward, 
fell a good deal short of a definite pledge of combined action 


_against a violator of the convention, which was what France 


wanted, and diplomatic conversations which took place 
between London and Paris on the subject did not advance 
matters much. 

But the British proposals, which, by the way, emphasised 
the need for Germany’s return to Geneva, had on the whole a 
good reception, and Mr. Eden shortly afterwards set out on a 


- series of visits to discuss them in detail with the Governments 


of France, Germany and Italy. Unfortunately just at this 
moment, as so often happens, a Cabinet crisis in one country 
changed the whole situation. It happened in this case to be the 


French. After the February riots M. Doumergue came in with - 
‘ his Government of National Concentration, and his Foreign 


Minister, M. Barthou, showed himself from the first much 


less accommodating than M. Paul-Boncour, whom he suc-- 


ceeded. The prospects of an agreement on the basis of the 
British plan receded, for France virtually rejected the plan 
on the old ground that it would reduce her armaments without 
increasing her security. From Germany, on the other hand, a 
much more favourable. response was forthcoming, and as the 
result of Mr. Eden’s talks with Herr Hitler a memorandum 
was drawn up in Berlin, and published in the middle of April, 
which I suggest deserves very close attention, because it may 
yet provide—not necessarily in precisely its present form— 
the basis for an actual disarmament agreement. 


Advance and Retreat 


In this document Germany, still, of course, outside the 
Disarmament Conference, put forward proposals of her own. 
She approved the British plan of January in principle, 
accepted the idea of ten-year convention, and was willing 
that other States should postpone all their disarmament for 
the first five years, provided that during the second five 
equality for Germany should be established, either by her 
rearming upwards or by their disarming downwards. She 
accepted the idea of international supervision by a Permanent 
Disarmament Commission and was quite ready for the Com- 
mission to satisfy itself by actual inspection that the so-called 
semi-military forces in Germany, the S.A. and the S.S., had 
in fact nothing military about them—neither possessing arms 
nor being instructed in their use nor being trained in military 
camps nor taking part in field exercises. On the other hand, 
Germany demanded at once a defensive Air Force of short- 
range machines not more in number than half France’s air 
force. and the increase of her regular army, the Reichswehr, 
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to 300,000, short service of from eight to twelve months 
taking the place of the twelve-year system maintaining -at 
present. Coming from Herr Hitler’s Nazi Government, this 
was obviously a very promising proposal. But a strange 
fatality dogs the Disarmament Conference at every turn. 
Never, as Browning puts it, the time and the place and the 
loved one all together. Never a conciliatory Germany, a con- 
ciliatory France, and a practicable plan all at the same moment. 
France’s new Government was nationalistic, and just as the 
German Government proposals were issued the naval and 
military and air estimates in the German budget were issued, 
too—and they showed such heavy increases as to throw 
France into immediate alarm, in spite of the explanations 
given by Germany in reply to an inquiry from Whitehall. 


Premature Pessimism 


The consequence was that when the Disarmament Confer- 
ence met at the end of May (actually it was the General Com- 
mission of the Conference, but all States were represented on 
it) M. Barthou made a speech which everyone thought meant 
the funeral of the Conference at last. But once more the 
hearse was sent away without a corpse. After days of tense 
private conversations, the French Foreign Minister himself 
moved a resolution which had two objects in view—on the one 
hand the development of various negotiations in the political 
sphere, particularly those concerned with the Eastern Pact 
and the projected entry of Russia into the League of 
Nations, and on the other the continuance of the technical 
work of the Conference through the concentration of its 
efforts on certain special objectives pending the resumption 
of discussions on the full disarmament programme. These 
objectives consisted in the first instance of the study of the 
problem of security through regional pacts, of guarantees for 
the execution of any agreements arrived at, of the traffic in 
and manufacture of arms, and of the whole question of air 
armaments, including the control of civil aviation. These 
studies, except the one in regard to air, which has hung fire, 
were duly carried out by special committees in June and July. 


That was practically the end of the formal activity of the- 


Conference in 1934, apart from a meeting of its Bureau, or 
Standing Committee, in November, when it was decided, 
while maintaining a general disarmament convention as the 
ultimate aim, to postpone this till the political atmosphere 
became clearer, and to appoint committees meanwhile to 
draft agreements on such special questions as arms traffic 
and manufacture, and the establishment of a Permanent 
Disarmament Commission. In regard to the arms traffic 
and manufacture question, a draft agreement prepared by the 
United States was accepted as basis for future discussion. 


Improvement in the Political Atmosphere 


But that does not mean that disarmament problems stand 
today just where they did five or six months ago. A great deal 
has happened in those five or six months to affect, not the 
Disarmament Conference itself but the political atmosphere 
by which, as we have recognised, the success or failure of the 
Conference must be determined. The changes at first were all 
for the worse, for the June murders in Germany and the July 
murder in Vienna created alarm and suspicion everywhere. On 
the other hand,the League of Nations Assembly in September 
showed the League to be regaining confidence and virility. 
The United States had just joined the International Labour 
Office, which is a part of the League, and during the Assembly 
Russia joined the League itself—obviously an event of the first 
importance—so that Germany is now the only European State 
outside it—and she herself will still be technically a member 
till next October and can at any time before then resume her 
place at Geneva without further formality. France, moreover, 
working away at her idea of security through regional agree- 
ments, had come to a close understanding with Russia and was 
trying—so far without marked success but with the blessing 
of Great Britain—to persuade Germany and Poland to come 
into the new mutual guarantee pact known under the name 
of the Eastern Locarno. Simultaneously negotiations were in 
progress aiming at closer relations between France and Italy, 
and M., Barthou had arranged to go to Rome to visit Signor 
Mussolini. Then, in October, M. Barthou was murdered 
at Marseilles, and all the threads might have been broken 
again. Happily they were not. M. Laval became Foreign 
Minister in M. Barthou’s place, and showed signs from the 


- quarter. The threads, instead of being broken, were strength- 


first of a resolve to pursue a policy of conciliation in every — ; 


ened, and all the indications are that France is prepared to go 
considerably further towards such compromises as may be- — 
necessary for a disarmament agreement than she was six 
months ago. When the League of Nations Council met in 
December the political atmosphere had already perceptibly 
improved. b 


Experimental Inoculation Against War 


During the Council session it improved immensely more. 
The one event which is holding every kind of international 
discussion and decision in Europe in suspense is the plebiscite 
to take place in the Saar on the thirteenth of this month— 
Sunday next. Herr Hitler had announced repeatedly that 
once the Saar problem was settled there would remain no 
political issue to separate Germany and France. But the danger 
that something would go wrong in the Saar both before and 
after the plebiscite was grave. What might go wrong after it 
was a delay in handing over the territory to Germany, even 
if it voted German, because the price to be paid by Germany 
to France for the Saar mines, which are French property, 
had not been agreed. That difficulty was disposed of by the 
success of a League Committee early in December in bringing 
the two countries to a complete agreement on a definite figure. 
The major danger was that some disturbance in the Saar 
before the plebiscite would compel the Governing Com- 
mission to call in French troops to keep order. The conse- 
quences of that, particularly if blood was shed, would have 
been incalculable. It might have meant war. That danger was 
dispelled by an act of the highest statesmanship by the 
British Government in offering to send British troops to do 
the job of keeping order, if two or three other nations would 
do the same, and M. Laval further improved the outlook 
by saying that in that case he was perfectly willing to keep 
French troops out of the Saar altogether. 

The universal satisfaction and relief with which the arrival 
of the international force of British, Italian, Dutch and 
Swedish troops in the Saar has been received—not least in 
France and Germany—is matter of common knowledge. I 
am only concerned here with its bearing on the disarmament 
problem. Foreign nations, misled by sections of the British 
Press, had begun to believe that the isolation condemned so 
soundly a century ago by the Duke of Wellington had been 
adopted as a cardinal feature of British policy, and that the 
co-operation of this great nation in the maintenance of the 
stability of Europe would be confined to benevolent words. 
In those circumstances, the effect of the appearance of British 
uniforms, on the Continent and the passage of British troops 
through France have been dramatic. What is more, the Conti- 
nent has seen to its astonishment the people of Great Britain 
almost solid in approval of the step the Government has taken. 
The prestige both of this country and of the League of Nations, 
in whose name the international force is acting, have risen 
enormously. Too much, quite possibly, is being made of a 
very limited operation. The fact that Great Britain is ready 
to send 1,500 men on a peaceful mission to the Saar does not 
mean that it is ready equally to send troops to fight anywhere 
in Europe in defence of a nation unjustly attacked. But at any 
rate it is a proof that Great Britain has no intention of cutting 
herself off from the Continent. To put it at the lowest, her 
refusal to co-operate in larger and more serious enterprises 
if need arises is less certain than it was. Great Britain, more- 
over, it is remarked, was responsible for making another small, 
but significant, experiment in international co-operation— 
the arms embargo against Bolivia and Paraguay—a reality 
and a success. The result is that the political atmosphere for 
the first time for twelve months or more may be considered  — 
definitely favourable, and without a favourable political 
atmosphere, it must be repeated and repeated and re eae ae 
the prospect of a disarmament treaty is negligible. Thatis why,  _ 
as 1934 passes into 1935, I write myself down an optimist. 
When the Saar plebiscite is over, the Disarmament Conference — 


+h 


will no doubt resume. Technically it still has before it the 
British plan of last January. With that the German plan of — 
April can and should be combined. It would be a singular 
irony if a disarmament agreement finally resulted from the 
joint efforts of British democracy and Herr Hitler. I am not 
going so far as to predict that it will, but it is at least w: 4 
the realm of possibility. — SS alia ae line 
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The Challenge of the Greek 


In his plea for the classical discipline, printed in your issue 
of December 27, Dr. T. R. Glover sets out ‘to challenge 
and perhaps even to annoy’ his listeners and readers. I am 
sure, therefore, that he will not mind, if I describe the effects 
of his talk on one reader at least, as a succession of annoyances 
of growing intensity. 

Annoyance No. 1. This is produced by Dr. Glover’s attribu- 
tion to a mythical creature named “The Greek’ of a selection of 
notable acts and sayings of a few exceptional persons who used 
the Greek language. It is easy to make a race of super-men, 
or the reverse, on these lines. A different selection would 
equally well justify description of ‘The Greek’ as a homo- 
sexualist; as one who valued liberty so highly that he reserved it 
entirely for part of one sex (the rest of the inhabitants were 

~ slaves or women whose femaleness he regarded as a kind of 
physical defect); as one who loved new ideas and public honour 
so well that he poisoned Socrates and banished Aristides; as 
ene who knew the art of government so well that he chose 
judges by lot and generals by mass-meeting, getting sometimes 
a wind-bag Cleon and sometimes an invalid Nicias. Alternatively 
I would like to see Dr. Glover picturing ‘The Englishman’ on 
the same lines by selection from-a few of the most unusual men 
who have used the English language in several centuries, say 
Hobbes, Keats, Huxley, Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. As thus: “The Englishman abhorred family life: 
the home, he said, was the girl’s prison and the woman’s 
workhouse’. Creation of mythical creatures, of course, is not 
confined to devotees of classical discipline. We all know “The 
Banker’, ‘The Business Man’, ‘The Governing Class’ of 
academic socialists. Such creation is the common trick of 
a priori theorisers of every school; it is often a harmless and 
sometimes a useful trick. It is the least of Dr. Glover’s annoy- 
ances to me and I should not say so much about it, except that 
it seems essential to his progress to greater annoyances. The 
Greeks, like the English, were of all kinds and qualities; “The 
Greek’ might be anyone who used the Greek language (this is 
how I get Mr. Bernard Shaw in as part of ‘The Englishman’ as 
Dr. Glover has the Macedonian Aristotle as part of “The Greek’). 
If Dr. Glover had talked of ‘The Challenge of Greek Ideas’, he 
could hardly have annoyed me at all. The tongue of ‘The Greek’ 
is his fulcrum to lever in the whole apparatus of the classical 
discipline. I have arrived already at: 

Annoyance No. 2. This is produced by Dr. Glover’s inference 
that, in order to reap the harvest of Greek civilisation, it is 
necessary to submit to the classical discipline. Dr. Glover 
does not say just what he means by the classical discipline, 
but I feel bound to assume that it includes an attempt, with or 
without success, to learn the language of the ancient Greeks. 

~ On this assumption, a distinction has to be made. The amazing 
intellectual and artistic episode of Greece’s golden age should 

_ never be allowed to fade from human consciousness; Greek 
ideas, as an undying stimulus to further thought, are too 
precious a heritage to throw away. But all the ideas, all the 

- plastic arts, most of the prose literature, something of-the 

_ poetry (witness Keats), can be got without studying the Greek 

_ language at all. The full value of the poetry cannot be got in 
translations. But to get that full value one needs, not study of the 
re soma but mastery of the language, such as few attain, such 
_ as for most of that few is not worth attaining at the cost involved. 
Et ego in Arcadia. With one brief divagation into mathe- 
_ matics, I spent the ten years of my most strenuous learning, 


now by heert more lines of Greek than of any other poetry; 
lly few they all are. For me the classical discipline was not 
itless, nor did I then ask anything different. But looking 
, I now count up what I had to leave out of other things, 
as subjects of serious study, to get this Greek and Latin. The 
ist of my leavings out is short: all natural science, all modern 
_ history ise soars spoken by living men, all ordered know- 


ae 


ledge of my own people and their way of life, everything, in a 
word, that any human being (except a few philosophers and 
mathematicians) has done, said, thought, or written, singly or 
in association, for eighteen hundred years. I waste no time in 
regret for this. But I do what I can to save later generations of 
ardent youth from being led down this path. They would have 
been in no risk of such misleading in ancient Greece itself. 
Dr. Glover compares the Greek challenge to the modern world, 
with the challenge received by Greece from the older learning 
of Egypt. But the Greek response to that challenge was not to: 
require all the ablest youth of Greece to learn Egyptian, to 
write verse in hieroglyphs, to submit to the ‘Egyptian disci- 
pline’. They took in Egyptian ideas and civilisation as a new 
ferment in their thoughts; they developed their own great 


language and literature, fortunately for all of us; they kept, as 


Dr. Glover says, ‘the freshness and curiosity of the child’ by 
study of living, growing and changing things. The example of 
Greece, if only Dr. Glover would see it, is fatal to his argument 
for the classical discipline today. 

Annoyance No. 3. This is produced by Dr. Glover’s assump- 
tion that the only alternative to the classical discipline is natural 
science. ‘Chemistry, I suppose, matters enormously today, but 
I cannot see much scope for individuality or character in its 
teaching’. ‘Homer makes the reader’s heart beat, as geometry 
never does’. This is the worst annoyance of them all. I cannot 
deal with it here at any length. I can only beg Dr. Glover to 
open the eyes of his mind and to believe what he will then see: 
that all human knowledge is not summed up in ‘Homer or 
chemistry’, that youth may be trained in living humanities as 
an alternative to the classical discipline; that the right place 
for the study of Greek thought and art and. civilisation is in 
comparison with modern civilisation; that it will have that 
assured place if only it drops the demand for youth-consuming 
linguistic gymnastic, 


Avebury W. H. BEVERIDGE 


‘Sea Power in the Modern World’ 


Your reviewer of my book on Sea Power in the Modern World 
conveys a completely false picture of my views when he repre- 
sents them in the form that my ‘principal object of dislike is the 
armoured cruiser of about 10,000 tons, which he regards as the 
key of the problem of naval limitation’. The cruisers to which my 
discussion of the problem referred were not ‘armoured cruisers’, 
of which the only examples in existence are the German 
armoured ships, and I do not regard them as the key of the 
problem: though there are some who do so and whose thesis I 
have consistently criticised adversely. 

Next, your reviewer is patronisingly contemptuous of what 
he calls a ‘praiseworthy but futile’ attempt to ‘humanise’ war: 
I see no reason for this contempt. War has been regulated by 
man before now. Certain acts have been condemned and men 
have observed limitations upon their actions. If there is one 
eternal law to be learned from war it is that savagery does not 
pay. The great captains have almost invariably condemned 
licence; and a modern General whose opinion is probably as 
well worth consideration as that of your reviewer has referred 
to the existence of ‘detestable practices’ which have been 
abandoned by all nations, save one. General Weygand does not 
share your reviewer’s contempt for humanity in war. 

Your reviewer thinks my description of aircraft in nayal 


. operations is ‘quaint’, because I call them ‘flying torpedo-boats 


or gun-boats’. Wherein is the quaintness in a simple statement 
of fact? Aircraft at sea are flying boats, whether their bodies are 
in the form of a boat-or any other form. They are means of 
transport over sea. They carry torpedoes, guns and bombs, the 
weapons of torpedo-boats and gun-boats. Their action against 
ships is precisely the same as the actions of submarines, of 
torpedo-boats, of bombarding vessels. If they are not flying 
torpedo-boats and gun-boats I am at a loss to know what 
they are. 

_Finally, he informs your readers in a pontifical way that 
the modern fast bomber is the equivalent in armament and 


% immunity ‘of 1 co Lear iest - 
pee in power of manceuyre aed is Aas infe 
_ This sort of comparison, apart from the inaccuracies in the 
a5 assertion, is quite valueless. The question is whether the - ie ioe these oe OT ae casein the 
_ vessel that flies can perform all the services in war at sea which — crime and disorder then was greater than at any time since. This . 
* the vessel that navigates on the surface can perform. If seems to suggest that with enlightenment the neceaiings arma- <i 
this statement were correct, it would mean that we could replace ments will disappear. ; poet 
the mass of. a Fleet by an equal ‘number of bombers. If we The other statement to which I take Sicepnion is that War og 
were to do so, I can assure him that in certain circumstances cannot be prevented’, etc. History again seems to suggest some-_ ee 
' no food would reach London, and the trade of the country thing different. To take an example at random, not so very : 


ba) would. céase. Gina long : ago Englishmen and Scots settled every little difference, -- 
mek? . Aylesbury H.W. RicHMoND real or imaginary, personal or economic, by recourse to arms, 
but do twentieth-century Highlanders descend, armed to the 

The Indian Rone Trick = ety teeth, upon English border counties to replenish their herds? a 
The conclusion that international affairs are very similar, but- 5° 
In your issue of December 27, Mr. Wilkins states that I made ona larger scale, seems to be quite reas onable, and as nations 
an oblique reference in your columns to his article in the pecome more and more aware of their increasing mutual 
ie ___ December issue of Chambers’ Journal. In this he is mistaken, as _ dependence, they, ‘too, will realise the futility of war. The _ 
‘T had not seen his article when I wrote to you, nor have I yet gcDonalds at the time of the Glencoe incident could at that _ 

ae ot es rae ne hes ec Pa enrungs re as a 4 time hardly foresee that one of their descendants would be the — 
EAC er COLOR ORE ONG Cet Ol Oy Ee. See leading statesman of the hated Sassenach 200 years hence. 


i. «Some Seer eee ces ni aa ee International control over the sale of armaments could not = 
Next he seems to doubt my statement that the Rope Trick accomplish anything of any value; the scant success of the © | 

| affair at Cheltenham was a silly hoax. My authority for itis that south American embargo has shown that vested interests are 
a -of a very responsible gentleman ‘who was present at the 1934 199 strong. Whilst the private manufacture and sale of arma- 


ef session, when a member of the Brotherhood entered astrong 
protest against the ridicule which was being brought on them 
by a certain members’ claim to do the Rope Trick. If Mr. 
Wilkins is still in doubt, let him apply to the Secretary of the 
International Brotherhood of Magicians, who I am sure will 
confirm what I have said. Mr. Wilkins erroneously accuses me 

of inaccuracy on two minor points: (1) He says ‘The Cheltenham 


“ments is permitted, cosmopolitan financiers will continue to 
spin their webs of intrigue. Your correspondent suggests that a i 
heavily-armed British Empire would ensure world peace: apart 
from the many arguments against sucha suggestion, the state- 
ment made by Dr. Goebbels recently, that ‘only he who lies ie 
down with a sharp sword at his side sleeps secure’, has in- 


hoax . . . was perpetrated, not in May, 1934, but in June, 1931’. 'voked the. unanimous censure of a horrified and indignant Ee 

If he will refer to my letter which he is criticising (THE Listener British press. ; ye 

December 12), he will find my actual words: ‘In May, 1934, a Liverpool A. EpMunp ASHTON Late 

Cheltenham paper published what was claimed to be a photo- z 5 oe 

graph of the genuine Rope Trick’. I made no suggestion what- I your columns of December 5 you were good enough. egies 

ever that that was the date the Trick had been performed. This ford space for a letter from me under the heading Causes 
suggestion and the inaccuracy are Mr. Wilkins’ and not mine, of War’. Since then, correspondents have adversely criticised _ “= 

(2) He says of me; ‘He is wrong in saying that local press-men what I had to say. I have no desire to continue the controversy a 

nor to have the ‘last word’. There is no difference between 


d taking the photo h’. I mad 
Pa cae pdt Dat aa ite eel being killed by a bomb, shell, or bullet, and being killed bya 


statement. My actual words were ‘It was at once admitted that ; : ? : > 
N the photograph was a leg-pull at the expense of the local press- motor vehicle; in each case, death is the result. If the maker ‘ 
men’. Surely this is a very different thing. of one is at fault, so is the maker of the other. Bloodshed on the ’ 
, Lastly, Mr. Reginald Lewis, in Tue ListENER of December road can be prevented by asking the people to vote on the 


subject of reducing the speed limit, and, driving at a safe 


-_ _19, says that ‘“‘Karachi’’. . . replied to the numerous challenges 
ape . . speed will not endanger the future of the Empire and all that 


wherein large sums were offered for the performance of the 


trick but he never received any satisfactory reply’. Our Presi- it stands for. Bloodshed by war cannot be prevented while fe 
dent, Lord Ampthill, our Secretary of the Magic Circle, Mr. @nybody possesses anything somebody else wants, and if we dis. 
sae Minns, and our Secretary of the Occult Committee, Mr. Hock- Want to keep what is necessary to the peace of the world— = 


ing, send every communication they receive on the subject of %© Wit, the British Empire—we must be strong enough 105 

- the Rope Trick straight on to me. Not one of us has receivedany defend it. It is common knowledge that we have disarmed to 

_ challenge from ‘Karachi’. If we do receive one we will gladly the verge of grave danger. Have the other powerful nations 
ie take it up, and I need hardly say that he shall have full fair play, followed our example? On the contrary, they have increased 


te os “ J ‘ - their armaments. What for? For the scramble for the various = 
Bay sea We me ace parts of the British Empire, the destruction of which they 
a Chairman of the Occult Committee of the Magic Circle ~ 2 b eiare 23 | 
8 anticipate in the not-far-distant future if ‘We are not stEgne Pads 
P enough to look after ourselves: _ ane 


Regarding Colonel Elliot’s letter in THE LIsTENER of December ih eve Mine Sater sendaernen eat thia Caniniay deliberately 


12,1 submit the following solution. A coiled former base—metal working for its destruction and that of the Empire. Some are ~ 


aes or wood or fibre—from which springs a rope of Bowden cable, Pechioatand) di 
ee with tension wire, which when screwed up tightly makes the natives ‘of this lan SORE sabe POU sUee ae naturalised. 
/ cable virtually a rigid rod. Cover the flexible spring wire with They speak from platforms, write to the Press, and use other 
a textile braiding to mike it look like a rope forms of propaganda. It is all in the Press. There is no secret 
r Burese ate é Pose accent about it. I have met this human pediculus. ; a? - 
: : d ; SS tee . Deal TAs ADDISON _ 2. en 
i < a 


ee " : - “ 


Causes of War. eee. Is Goodwill Enough? 


: I read with amazement the letter of your correspondent, W. In his review of the autumn talks on the causes of war, Sic - 
Lo Addison, whose sentiments sound rather like an archaic echo Austen Chamberlain quoted Dr. Inge as declaring that ‘Fear i is =e 


from a dim and unenlightened past than the thoughts of a the great cause of war, and a change of heart the only remedy’, aa 
_--——stwentieth-century Englishman. He suggests that Mr. G. D. H. * A few days later, Senator Arthur Capper, reviewing the spectacle — ; 
- ___ Cole’s arguments are vulnerable in the extreme, but surely his _ of civilisation from the Middle West, said: ‘It seems to me that ° 
_* --_ analogies are not quite appropriate. If your correspondent will never before in human history could there have been in every — 
_. __ read into the history of the English police force, or the develop- _Jand so many men of goodwill devoted to serving the comm mmon — 
ment of the principle of immunisation, he will see that the good’. One is left wondering whether the change of heart desired 


___ present-day methods, although admittedly not perfect, area by Dr. Inge is a change back from this condition, or is it "Sug: 
_-——s- vast improvement upon those existing, say, 100 years ago. He gested that things are different in the Middle West? Howevi 
Pa will see that as the force developed and became increasingly that may be, signs are terribly few that the likelihood of o 
git efficient the results obtained were twofold: the actual incidence tensions are to be : any the less strained in the New Year; : 
of crime showed a marked decline, while at the same time the — for all the thousands of seasonal homilies on goodwill, goodw 
- individual gradually perceived, and in general kept, his social within limits seems to be the continuing ¢ order ‘the wor 
nae and moral obligations. The use and threat of armed force to _ with industrial nations still at strain conspiring | ous 


cee and seek- _ 


heart’, are not in themselves enough. 
itiable if the broadcasts of the last three months | 
a the general injunction to promote goodwill, — 


tion of the scourge of cancer. Is it honest, then, as 
this thing which threatens the existence of civilisation, 
tend the last word has been said, even though the last — 
vadcast from America affirms, ‘The cure. for war and the 


i. 
= it be that, as the late A. R: Orage used to say, ‘We have 
= ed as yet spelled out more than a letter or two of the mean- 
id. mysteries of Christianity’, and that Christianity in its 
ssence is something a great deal more than our common tra- 
_ ditional understanding of eae 
ae : _ PERcy cee 


he Rue like to cbaeeralats everyone’ Rinuenal on the 
‘American: Point ‘of View’ ‘broadcast last Monday. At the same | 
time, one assertion made in the course of this talk is surely open 
a to dispute: that skyscraper building in New York is not due to. 
re es ‘Shortage of land. The speaker considered this proved by the - 

ut __ existence of skyscrapers i in Middle Western cities surrounded by - 
see, plenty of vacant land. This fact, however, proves nothing of the 
ae sort, since this land is not actually available to anyone who wants 
to build, being held by the landlords for a rise in price. The 
_ Iandlord did not create the land and need have done nothing 
as to improve it, yet he reaps in high rents the value created by the 
o ‘proximity of a town. In America, as here, the system of land 
Ti tenure produces an artificial shortage of land even in the midst 

of the ‘wide open spaces’. The speaker admitted as much 
am when, towards the. end of his talk, he teferred to the minimum 


ae - Fk miele ee P 


ody 


3 ‘wants: to see the walls of homes. where the sun can penetrate 
and where firesides are comfortable rise fast. In this great 
crusade both central and local government are enlisted, and I 
et know they will do their work. It will be done more quickly and 
., more: thoroughly if we would get ourselves into the spirit 


that vested interests must not be allowed to bar the way. 


They must have fair play, but they must recognise that the 


public ‘conscience ‘is touched, and- demands that the blot be 


- removed. Of course all wars—and this is a war—cost money, 
» but this will leave us with an enduring asset—the improvement 


a -relief-work helps nobody in the long run unless it is tiding us 
* over a temporary difficulty. The SMe des of our national 
S bs assets helps us all permanently, 


__ The King’s Jubilee ss Berens 29 


to where the Deminion nations of the Commonwealth are. 
_ Who could have sat on Christmas Day, unmoved and un- 


: gination was a miracle of miracles, the Empire Broadcast? 
_ And when the words of His Majesty were heard in homes at 
Ay ‘the uttermost ends of the earth, their simple eloquence and very 
— humar inspiration spun a new silken bond of a common loyalty 
a common moral purpose. Happy are we to belong to such 
a community and to such an allegiance. This year will find us 

thanks and praise that for twenty-five years His Majesty 
been preserved to bear the sceptre of sovereignty and 
the unity of his people. When the summer comes the 
show that he is no remote crowned dweller in 
he abides in their hearts. And then his Prime 
rs of these self-governing states will come, and the old 
take into its: eee. of rejoicing ‘the repre- 


ie 


4 OF Aeaving “it at that i In regard, say; to. extraordinarily ignorant of the simplest things. For those who - 


desire a university type of higher education, scholarships might 


solution of our other problems lies in the Christian philosophy’; : 


li-b of our people: Pure © 
aie}, the oA ae ih spiritual wet pses Pau - political inheritance which is ours, We shall feel the joy of a 


liberty protected from the wild winds which have blown over © 
' the world, and the pride of a democracy which has stood sure 
whilst the stress of national conditions andthe error of partisan-— 


ae ae _ Before I finish tonight I cast my. ‘mind fur | over the world 


amazed, Jistening to what in the mind of. everyone with any — 


- ving y Age" Paes ble ay) nee 
<a hy. ; Regarding the recent discussion on the honiagned age, my Soe 
hic is 5 Sir Josiah ‘Stamp’s s ee tak _/€xperience, as a school manager and otherwise, is that most 


children would merely be wasting their time at an. ordinary fe 


elementary school after the age of fourteen. What they need, 


then, is to specialise and learn a trade, Works foremen tell me 


that children who come to them from elementary schools are 


be provided. As regards accommodation and teachers, I am told 


that classes of about Biys are common: in Eee moUtDs even in the 


newest schools, 
op tig MK 
Haslemere - wW. P. Hume 


Cascnt ihe Maseaiy Unfit. ay eee Cg 


_-The letters that have appeared in THE Leese hs on shia diate 
. ing topic lead me to offer some suggestions for the benefit of the. 


afilicted and their parents or friends. (1) Detection of the ‘malady 
in the earliest stage is of the utmost importance. Let there be 
delay and the specialist can do nothing. (2) It is therefore imper- 
_ative that the general practitioner during his training should be 


taught to detect the earliest symptom of ‘abnormality ; and be ina | ; : 
position to refer cases at once to: men able to deal with the par- 


_ ticular type of illness. (3) For the benefit of parents or friends 
' there is a need for the widest publicity of the right steps to take 
—information that the general practitioner cannot always supply. 
‘Mental illness is wrapped up in impenetrable mystery but— 
there appears to be no valid reason for such secrecy. (4) There 
should be better grading of cases, preferably in different 
hospitals—and the information should be made available to all. 
(5) Inspection without. notice of hospitals receiving mental 
‘patients needs to be divorced from mere administrative enquiry 
and might well have for its chief object the encouragement of 
research and the improvement of treatment. (6) Remedial treat- 
ment, now obtainable in special places at prohibitive “ cost, 
should be made available to all capable of benefiting thereby. 
Newhaven PROGRESS 


. Beene =e - Looking Forward to ) 1935 pes eae 
ee a a oy E Continued from page 46) ee ae “6 


sentatives of the new nations. There will be no formal Ininetial : 


Conference: that, for various reasons, has been found to be 


‘impossible. But the meeting will be most valuable in promoting 


understanding and exchanging views on Empire affairs. So 
1935 will be specially marked out in the history of our unique 
Commonwealth of Nations, in which India during the year will 


‘receive a new status and a new Ce We give her a 
hearty welcome. — 


Our System Still Stands 
And in these days of the ‘summer, when we think of the 


ship have destroyed Parliaments and political liberty elsewhere. 
We have changed and advanced without revolution. Our 


~ system of representative institution and free democracy—free 


in pulpit, on platform, in Press—has been tested and stands. 
We shall continue to guard it against all attacks, 

This New Year which is now. beginning has within it 
possibilities for good or evil of incalculable importance to the 
world. Great Britain, which has so often led the world before, 
will not fail to seize every opportunity that she can find of 
promoting peace and goodwill throughout the nations, and 


prosperity and happiness amongst her own people. May we 


remember for ever the proud words of John Milton, written 
three centuries ago, which we recall in no boastfulness, but 
rather as a pledge to ourselves that we sha% continue to play 
our part in promoting the things by which truly great nations 


wish to be judged: Milton’s exhortation was, “Let not England 


forget her precedence of teaching the nations how to live’, 
TA Happy New Year to you all! 
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‘Sweeney cAgonistes’ 


By DESMOND MacCARTHY 


HAD a rather out of the way experience as a playgoer the 
other night. I had received a notice from some players of 
whom I had not heard before. They called themselves “The 
Group Theatre’, and the circular announced that I should 

be able to see at No. 9 Great Newport Street the performance 
of an unfinished play by Mr. T. S. Eliot, which I happened to 
have read*. It had interested me very much, partly for this 
reason—that it was written in a kind of verse which seemed to 
me more suitable for modern plays than blank verse. It was 
called ‘Sweeney Agonistes’. 


Two scenes from the Group Theatre’s performance of ‘Sweeney Agonistes’ 


temporaries than this poem. It has seemed to many of them 
not only the expression of their own spiritual predicament, 
but to show them how to write the poetry they wanted to write. 
Since writing “The Waste Land’, Mr. Eliot has become an 
Anglo-Catholic, and his later poems have reflected this faith. 
‘Ash Wednesday’ was a Catholic poem, and ‘Marina’, which 
followed it, probably indicates the nature of a longer poem on 
which he is now at work. 

By the bye, some may remember that a religious pageant 
drama, “The Rock’, was given at Sadler’s Wells in the middle of 
last year, of which Mr. Eliot was part author. 
I did not seeit, but it was said that the hand- 
ling of the verse chorus was remarkably suc- 
cessful. But to return to my recent experience. 
‘Sweeney Agonistes’ belongs to that part of 
Mr. Eliot’s work inspired by his negative im- 
pulse, the impulse to contemplate the sordid. 
The author has described it as a fragment of 
an Aristophanic melodrama, but the adjective 
does not seem to me right. It strikes me as 
being rather the fragment of a drama of re- 
tribution translated into the terms of squalid 
modern crime. It was thus that it-was per- 
formed at 9 Great Newport Street. Mr. Eliot 
himself seems to have assented to this inter- 
pretation by quoting at the beginninga pass- 
age from a Greek play in which Orestes 
speaks of the Furies which are pursuing him: 
he says, “You don’t see them, you don’t—but 
I see them: they are hunting me down. I 
must move on’. In this case the Furies of 
retribution are the police, as well as the 
lashes of remorse, though it is the feeling of 
a haunted conscience that is most powerfully 


Photographs: Humphrey Spender conveyed in this strange little piece. Here 


I found myself in an L-shaped room on the third floor, 
round which seats had been arranged leaving an empty space 
in the middle, where stood a table with some drinks on it and 
some unoccupied chairs. It was in this space that the perform- 
ance took place. We, the spectators, were in the position of 
Elizabethan swells; we were sitting on the stage itself. ‘Sweeney 
Agonistes’ is a slight piece of work, and a fragment at that— 
two brief scenes. But it makes its impression, and technically 
it is interesting. 

“The contemplation of the horrid or sor- 
did’, Mr. Eliot once wrote, ‘is the necessary 
and negative aspect of the impulse towards 
beauty’. This aspect predominated in his 
earlier poetry. When’I reviewed him as long 
ago as 1921, he struck me as a poet who had 
felt the glory of life indirectly through litera- 
ture, while whatever contrasted with the 
glory was treated by him with the exciting 
precision of direct apprehension. 


I that was near your heart, was removed 
therefrom 
To lose beauty in terror, terror in in- 
quisition. 
Those lines from his poem ‘Gerontion’ sum- 
med up his condition at that time; the im- 
pulse in the negative direction had been the 
strongest in his work. Now ‘Gerontion’, 
1920, was then not only one of his finest 
poems, but it also. pointed the way he was 
going; it ushered in “The Waste Land’, also 
a work of despair and inquisition, but containing in the message 
of the thunder at the end a hint of a religious solution. No poem 
has made a deeper impression on Mr. Eliot’s younger con- 


between 10 and 5. The yearly membership subscription of the Group 


Theatre is,one guinea, which admits to performances, classes 
stamped envelope for reply, should be sent to the Organiser at the above address 


is the final chorus, when retribution, in the 
shape of dread, is at hand : 

When you’re alone in the middle of the night 

and you wake in a sweat and a hell of a fright 
When you’re alone in the middle of the bed 

and you wake like someone hit you on the head 
You’ve had a cream of a nightmare dream and 

you’ve got the hoo-ha’s coming to you. 
Hoo hoo hoo 


You dreamt you waked up at seven o’clock and 
it’s foggy and it’s damp and it’s dawn and it’s 
dark 


** Sweeney Agonistes’ will be played again by the Group Theatre on Sundays, January 20 and 27, Tickets of admission.may be obtained “7 Great Newport Street, W,C.2, 


lectures. Enquiries, enclosing a 


—~— 


And you wait for a knock and the turning of a 

lock for you know the hangman’s waiting — 
for you 

‘ And perhaps you’re alive 

ae And perhaps you’re dead 

Hoo ha 


One of the defects I noticed in the performance by the 
Group Theatre was that this ominous close, this knocking at 
the last, was not nearly emphatic enough. But I must try to 
describe how the play was presented. That is the best means 
of conveying what this group of young men and women are up 
to: the kind of play they are on the look-out for, they describe as 
‘realistic fantasy’; they give their work for nothing; they are 
_ feeling their way towards a new contemporary form for the 

drama. As Mr. Doone, who is at the head of them, has written: 
‘the form we envisage for our plays is analagous to modern 
musical comedy, or the pre-medizval folk play, since in it 
realistic incidents are allied with fantasy—in our case the fan- 
_tasy of the poet rousing emotion by means of conscious 
rhythm’. In performance, the realism became largely sym- 
bolic, and this effect was strengthened by all the characters 
save one in ‘Sweeney Agonistes’ wearing masks. Into the dark- 
ened room, or rather into a little pool of light created by one 
oo, Sea came two young women wearing masks; their 
masks bore a grotesque resemblance to a commonplace kind of 
prettiness. They obviously belonged to the class of rather 
humble prostitutes. They began talking about their men, and 
then laying out the cards with a view to foretelling the future: 
the cards frightened them. After a ring or two from the tele- 
phone, some of their male friends enter in high spirits—one 
with an accordion, who leads the singing. And when these 
actors retire (they just step back out of the pool of light) the 
main character, Sweeney himself, enters. He wears no mask, 
and the part, I thought, was well performed by Mr. John 
Moody. One of the directions in which Mr. Eliot’s imagination 
has always excelled is in transposing emotions and situations 
which have been consecrated by literature into the starkest 
terms of modern life. He is thus a master of the wounding 
analogy. In his poems he has often managed to do this with a 
concentrated rapidity which gives keen exsthetic pleasure to 
those not hurt by the reduction of tragedy or ecstasy to its raw 
matter-of-fact material. It is the mood of Thersites (the railing 
Greek jester in Shakespeare’s ‘Troilus and Cressida’), but to 
the mood of Thersites, when Thersites is also a poet, the young 
generation today is peculiarly responsive. ‘Sweeney Agonistes’, 
however, is not to be read as poetry, but to be judged as drama. 
Beauty of phrase would be out of place. Where the author’s 
skill tells is in catching a significant rhythm for common 
speech. If you want to suggest in terms of actuality retribution 
for some sordid crime, could it be done better than this? 
Sweeney is speaking. You must imagine a man under a lamp 
sitting at a table, dressed with the careful colourless conven- 
tionality of a young clerk, and speaking the lines I am about to 
repeat, with unemphatic horror, speaking out of himself, out of 
an inner terror. He is addressing the girl opposite him, but he 
_ is also addressing us: it is half a sinister soliloquy, half a con- 
fession—or perhaps it is a threat to her: ee 
Fe I knew a man once did a girl in 
_. Any man might do a girl in 

’ Any man has to, needs to, wants to 
___. Once in a lifetime, do a girl in. 
~~ Well he kept her there in a bath 
© With.a gallon of lysol in a bath 


=. But here’s what I was going to say. | - 
_ . . +. He didn’t know if he was alive : 
earl and the girl was dead 
Ag He didn’t know if the girl was alive 
>. Sih aoe and he was dead ; 
: He didn’t know if they both were aliv 
or both were dead 
If he was alive then the milkman wasn’t 
_ and the rent collector wasn’t 
And if they were alive then he was dead. 


ope THE LISTENER FS 0 ght Sas 


For when you're alone 
When you're alone like he was alone 
ee either or as nip 
‘J tell you again it dont appl 

. .Death or life or life or death : 
Death is life and life is death 
I gotta use words when I talk to you 
But if you understand or if you dont 
That’s nothing to me and nothing to you 
We all gotta do what we gotta do. 

Well, it certainly had a grisly impressiveness lifted above the 
matter-of-fact, partly by the symbolic suggestion of the masks, 
and partly by Mr. Doone’s device of turning the audience it- 
self into a kind of chorus (the actors were sitting among us). 

* * * * * 


But let me turn, in conclusion, to a more seasonable subject. 
At this time of year you probably want to see something 
which will send your spirits up. Well, let me recommend an 
entertainment which has been running some time at the Ald- 
wych Theatre—‘Half-a-Crown’, produced by that excellent 
comedian Leslie Henson, who gets every inch of fun both out 
of his cast and his story. Mr. Sidney Howard as Walter Honey- 
sett, the small grocer, who finds himself heir to a very insecure: 
throne in a mid-European State, is a perpetual delight. The 
scenes rock backwards and forwards from Honeysett’s Stores 
to the Royal Palace at Messonia. It is odd, but the act of 
laughter seems’ to wipe from my memory the jokes that 
prompted it. You must excuse me if I do not repeat the best of 
them. Your laughter is likely to be incessant. And what is 
more, the jokes have the right impromptu quality—like a good 
gag, and I strongly suspect some of Mr. Sidney Howard’s 
jokes are of that nature, so happily do they rise out of the 
moment.and so perfectly do they belong to him. The’ other 
characters, too, play well (notably Mr. Eliot Makeham, the 
depressed, cringing but devoted henchman of Honeysett). And 
I know you'll enjoy the dismal pale and gaunt Minister of War 
whom King Hunnisett thinks ought to see at once the Minister 
for the Interior. “Half-a-Crown’ is extravagant nonsense at its 


_ tip-top good-natured best. 


New ‘Novels 


IN HIS BROADCAST TALK on December 26 Dr. Cronin dealt with 
the following novels: 

The Desire and Pursuit of the Whole, by Frederick Rolfe 
(Cassell, ros..6d.): ‘This is an amazing book. Crabbe, the hero 
of the novel, is actually the projection of Rolfe, its author. And 
his misfortunes are real—or rather Rolfe made them real by the 
force of his desire for martyrdom. In this book, startlingly inter- 
spaced with an innocuous iittle romance, his mania lies naively 
and completely revealed. Yet Rolfe’s sense of being eternally 
wronged develops his vigorous personal prose and prompts the 
numerous caricatures which, although their accuracy is a little 
doubtful, are infused with a life of their own by their creator’s 
tremendous gusto . . . but his chief claim to immortality rests 
on Bis perfect, thoughinvo luntary, revelation of a paranoiac 
mind’, 

Castaway, by J. G. Cozzens (Longmans, 6s.):; ‘Mr. Lecky 
suddenly finds-himself alone and imprisoned in a vast depart- 
mental store. He knows vaguely that some awful catastrophe 
has destroyed the surrounding town, perhaps the whole world. 
. «-. Mr. Lecky’s nerves are not strong and they soon begin to 

ay him tricks. He becomes certain that an idiot is following 
Hes ecaiewtere through the vast echoing silence of the store. 
The gruesome chase continues until at last Mr. Lecky manages 
to destroy his enemy and to drag his body into the basement. 
This climax captures to perfection the vivid reality of impossible 
things that makes nightmares unbearable’. © | ‘ 

Consenting Party, by Monica Redlich (Hamish Hamilton, 

s. 6d.):. ‘Nicky Vane falls in love with an old school friend’s 
Forend . . . and is so enamoured of this pale young purist 
that she seeks escape from his fatal charm by marrying Giles, a 
selfish numskull. The unfortunate Giles is terrified by Nicky’s 


’ advances. Adrian, when told that his adorer is to marry another, 


is disconcertingly. calm. Nicky deals valiantly with this dis- 
tressing anti-climax. She sets the immensely relieved Giles 
free, deserts Adrian in his belated moment of need, and, when 
we leave her, is well on her way to have her wounded pride 
staunched by a writer who is unmistakably a future best-seller’. 

Trafalgar Square, by Gavin Holt (Hodder and Stoughton, 
7s. 6d.): “In the first paragraph the body of a middle-aged man 
is found. ...He has been stabbed to death... . . in Trafalgar 
Square at the foot of the Nelson Monument. The only 
actual witnesses of the crime were two of Nelson’s lions, and 
Seay sagacious beasts will never again look quite the same to 
me 
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Prince Charlie and his Ladies. By Canpcon Matkeasie” Cascelie 
Charles II and Madame. By Cyril H. Hartmann. Heinemann. 18s. 
The England of Charles II. By Arthur Bryant. Longmans. 6s. 
Prince Rupert the Cavalier. By Clennell Wilkinson. Soe ps 8s. 6d. 


Reviewed by G. K.CHESTERTON = 


LL the books Tesare me-are about the Stuart period, and 
indeed about Stuarts. Now Macaulay and most popular 
Victorian historians stand or fall with their special view 

Sof the Stuarts. Or rather, they stand on the fall of 
the Stuarts; and some would say, again, that they have now 
fallen as finally as the Stuarts. However this may be, there is. 
one peculiar point that has not been noted, to which I should 


like to draw special attention. When a man has Cavalier or 


Jacobite sympathies, when rightly or wrongly he supports any © 


_ Stuarts from Mary Queen of Scots to Bonnie Prince Charlie, 
his critics always call him romantic and sentimental. Mary is © 


pitied only because she is a pretty lady, or the Prince because 
he is a pretty gentleman. In short, the Stuart case is supposed 
to be all glamour; or, in other words, all moonshine. Now this. 
notion is false, by the test of a very simple and practical truth. 
And the truth is it was the enemies of the Stuarts who made 
the Stuarts merely romantic—very much too romantic. The 
men who manufactured this legend of the Stuarts as pale, pathetic 
phantoms, moving to an inevitable doom, were the Puritans 
and Whigs who drove them to their doom; who first killed them 
and then wept over them to show they had committed suicide. 
It was the Whigs who Sentimentalised over the Stuart tragedy 
and not the Tories. 

This is brought out best in the book I shall take first, the 
case of the Stuart who was contemporary with Dr. Johnson. 
And it illustrates the whole point, that, when I tell you the book 
is called Prince Charlie and his Ladies, you will probably suppose 
it is a gay and scandalous romance of gallantry, describing 
Prince Charlie in his character of Prince Charming. As a matter 
of fact, it is nothing of the sort. The first of his ladies is his 
mother; the last is his wife; only one in the whole list was his 
mistress; but numbers of others were his friends; and his 
biographer specially sets himself to prove that they were only 
his friends. The people who wanted to make out that’ every 
female. friend must stand for a flirtation were his enemies. It 


was all part of the myth that a Stuart could not really have | 


anything in him except some repulsive thing-now described, 
I believe, as S.A. To make him merely a sort of futile and 
fatal lover was all part of the policy of suggesting that he could 
never have been a king. As a fact, thousands of hard-headed 
Scotchmen, and Englishmen, too, thought he would make a. 
much better king than George II. 

Mr. Mackenzie brings this out brilliantly in the case of ‘the 
Eclebrated Flora Macdonald. He quotes some silly scandal 
about Flora being fascinated by the Prince at a ball; and then 
disposes of it with hard facts, showing that Flora never did 
anything but her plain, practical and rather reluctant duty at 
the moment of the escape. She did it because’she was.one of 
thousands who honestly believed he was, and ought to be, the | 
King. That is what I mean by saying that people have senti- 
mentalised against the Stuarts, not in their favour. That is the 
mere romance of Bonnie Prince Charlie, who was nothing | 
except bonnie. But that romance was invented by the Whigs; - 
and, like the Whig theory of history; it was entirely a romance. 
_ We must get rid of that romance and face a certain historical - 


eae fact. Not that the Jacobites were right any more than that the | 


matter of opinion then. But it was a matter of opinion then; it 


_ was not a matter of all solid and enlightened opinion being on 


one side, and only ridiculous romantic loyalties on the other. _ 
It took a very long time to change English government from ~ 


an old popular monarchy to something else, which thosé who 


like it call liberty and those who do not like it call aristocracy. — 


There was much to be said on both sides; but to the end masses — 
of moderate and shrewd people thought the old was better. 
Indeed, the Stuarts were very practical.in more ways than their 
own supporters suspected. The Whigs, when once they were 
Princes practically ruling, ee, did much for our modern 


10s. 6d. 


~ 


commercial and colonial type ae, expansion. But the Studls geet - 


done much more for it than even their friends understood. 


This is well brought out by a book called Charles IT end “3 


Madame, by Cyril H. Hartmann. Here again, because of the | 


Stuart legend, most people will guess some tale of gallantry 
from the very title. Now nobody will deny that Charles Il, 
unlike Charles Edward, was pretty considerably tangled up 


with such tales. It were vain, I fear, to maintain that all Charles _ 
II’s lady friends were only friends, or even invariably ladies. 
But it illustrates my point all the more to say that this is a- 


thick, thoroughly documented book of Charles II’s close and 
lifelong correspondence with the one lady in whom he had no 
amorous interest whatever—his sister at the French Court. It is 


avery detailed correspondence; it might well be a dull correspon- ; 


dence, unless you happen to be interested in politics and patriot- 


ism. But Charles II was yery much interested in politics and - 
patriotism. And this book shows that he was very patriotic on 


the very point on which the Whigs always called him un- 


patriotic—the understanding with France. He obviously had to — 


have an understanding either with France or with Holland; 


and to help Holland was to help the direct rival of England, ; 


who would probably have captured all our colonies and all our 


trade. That there is not now a Dutch Empire as big as the 


British Empire, and filling its place, is largely due to Charles II; 


just as the very existence of the British Navy i is almost entirely as 


due to James II. 

It is now admitted that Charles II was a brilliant ‘politicians 
it may yet be admitted that he was a brilliant statesman. This 
view was well suggested in an earlier book by Mr. Arthur 


Bryant; and though his later book deals rather with the kingdom _ 


than the King, it illustrates much connected with the King’ s 


q ‘ x 


popularity and public spirit, besides being a most interesting 


_ compilation i in itself. Anyhow, in the face of facts like the work 
of James as an Admiralty official, or the work of Charles as a 


diplomatist against the Dutch peril, it was quite absurd to ~ 


imply that such kings could only be supported by romantic Sry 


reactionaries or lovelorn maidens because they were so sad 
and beautiful; especially as these two. business-like monarchs _ 
were both decidedly ugly. 

_ Another book, intensely interesting in itself if more re indirectly 
illustrating the point, is Mr. Clennell Wilkinson’s Prince 
Rupert the Cavalier. Rupert lent himself to. romance; he’ rally: 
was handsome, swarthy and stately; he wore a red cloak and — 
went about with a white hound; and anyone who does that is 


asking for it. And yet the man as revealed here was a reserved 


and practical soldier, mainly concerned to restore discipline 
to-the Cavalier army. But the Whigs, manufacturing their 


Stuart romance, naturally made the most of the technical fact _ 


that he did believe in shock tactics with cavalry. You know that ¥ 


boyish verse of Macaulay (but it is the best of wera 
that he was always boyish, especially in verse): 


The furious German comes with his clarions and his ‘rans 
His bravoes of Alsatia and his pages of Whitehall; 


He is bursting on our flanks; grasp your pikes and close your ranks 


~ For Rupert never‘comes but to conquer or to fall, 


Yet it is significant that it comes from Macaulay; and some- : 
Whigs were right. That is a matter of opinion now; as it was a ~ shin in the cadence suggests that Rupert will never esr 


_ and his school. They did not helioré ‘the Stuarts could conq) 
They always suggested the Stuarts as fated to fall. Tha 
the one’ great Victorian prejudice I think. we should all . 
up. It is the prejudice that the winning side always must | 
won, and ought to have won. Every. soldier knows that evet 
battle was much more nearly lost. And as for the notion thi 


lost causes. were. carta ae pecs moonstruck.and: deluded ot 


side had always: biciat the wisest side, the: eiortal by this time 


would be a nigel nicer ples than it is. Ea “2 Se 
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a Cheisianty and the Nature of History. By H. G. Wood. _Cambridge Univecsnaeren 4 65. e 


Our National Church. ‘By! 
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_ thing in common: they all stress the importance of 
- es __ history. ‘That fact should ensure a wide circulation 
=f. for them. In those dim Victorian days, in which some 

S of ui ‘us were born, | history seemed comfortably over: at least it 
- ‘was taught in schools as if it were a thing of the past. The 
battle. of Waterloo, the accession of Queen Victoria and the 
_ prosperity of the . middle-classes relegated history, except 
: ina few. unfortunate foreign countries, comfortably to the 
-dand of the has-beens, Even our wars were excursions, made 

_ necessary by some nations’ refusal to recognise that civilisation 


Progress. We are through all that! All over the world people 
are making history, or suffering from the makers of it. 


And this living history has. turned scholars to look on the. 


history of the past as a living thing, the study of which may 
help our present condition. Dr. Temple’s fine and profound 
exploration of the fundamental problems of religion is definitely 
addressed to those who believe in Marxian Determinism. 
_ Learned, , close-knit in argument, easy and sometimes beautiful 


ith style, this book, Nature, Man and God, is an effort, and a 


e successful effort, to rebut the contention that man is an auto- 
easton, and that an economic explanation of history is sufficient. 

_ As I want to call your attention mainly to the new importance 
: of a proper study of history for the consideration of all problems, 


_I must insist, as Dr. Temple does, that as the historian must 


principle, which, being a-standard of judgment upon the values 
ee human experience: and action, falls within the sphere of ‘ethics— 
aoe art and morals are all involved in the study of history’. 


It is the great merit of Dr. Temple’ s book that he always re- 


¥ members, even when he is discussing the abstrusest problems of 
pemnetbhyaics; this statement, You will have no feeling, while you 
_are reading his book, that j it is the work of one remote from his 
"fellows, or from the events of today. I will not say that this makes 
-easier the discussion on free-will, evil, transcendence, ultimate 

~ values, revelation and eternal lifes but it does give the discussion 

- -asense of immediate reality. No one who reads this book serious- 
. ly can fail to admit, for instance, that God comes into a great 
_ ‘many questions from which most thinkers expel him. Mr. Wood 
_is one of the ablest of the younger men who are, courteously and 
with deadly precision, fighting against the prevalent philosophy 
.of materialism. In Christianity and the Nature of History he 
Siege the evidence of history against it. My only adverse crit- 

- icism of his yolume is that he is too generous in quotations from 
others, especially authors whose work is already sufficiently 
advertised by themselves. He writes, not always, but generally, 

‘d as an historian: and his drastic exposure of those critics who 
; would either deny the historical existence of Jesus Christ-or who 
set up a sharp division between the Jesus of history and the 
_ Christ of ‘religion i is an excellent piece of work. Not less notable 

- is the way in which he shows how prominent rationalist histor- 

_ ians, such as the late J. B. Bury, have paid tribute to Christian- 
ity’ s services. Especially noteworthy i is the passage in which he 


gs sisted on the essential unity of mankind. That idea of a common 
‘ “universal heritage made more difference to our history than any 
other: and without the aid of Christianity Stoicism would never 
_ have got the idea over. 

; es: Mr. ‘Wood is a man of affairs, just as is Dr. Temple, and the 
“)sion of such men in the world of philosophy is an enormous 
a: a philosopher with ear-flaps, such as Herbert Spencer 
is not to be trusted. Mr. Wood is never tired of insisting 
e “aes a proper consideration of men there can be no satis- 
_. faction in theories: that when you say ‘history’ you say ‘men’, 

; de Stipreme advantage of the historical method is that, if it is 


Ss 


ly honest. and self-critical authors, include an im- 
s Ci purest of the author’s own mental background and 
ices, Mr. hissy the e aretece, to his book, gives us such 


IE: five: pris fe chs i am ‘reviewing hhere have one 


was now settled, except for a genial, comfortable thing called. 


_ select among events and ‘his selection must be governed bysome- 


_. shows how Christianity, with the Stoic philosophy as its ally, in- 


used, it excludes nothing: it will even, in the hands of 


ax: ts aA Sai ~The Holiness of Jesus. By A. D. Martin. Allen and Unwin. 108. 6d. . : 
ey ye 4 ree Bare zee he Christian Priest of Today. By C. E. Osborne. Mowbrays. — a . co 


ercy Dearmer. Nisbet. 6s. ' 
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an examination: and it is a real aid to the understanding of his. 
argument to learn of his boyhood as a Baptist, his time of doubt” 
at Cambridge, and his admission to the Society of Friends. 


- Iwish everyone who writes an essay on general ideas were 
compelled to write something as simple and modest as this 
introduction. Such a preface would have added very much 
to the value of A. D. Martin’s The Holiness of Jesus. Good as 


his book is, it would have been more useful to the ordinary 
reader if he knew a little more about Mr. Martin’s religious 


_ background. Dissatisfied with the statement of orthodox 


Christology, very critical, and expertly critical, of recent efforts 


to discredit the truth of that Christology, Mr. Martin attempts 
in this volume to show that the holiness of Jesus was unlike’ 
ordinary human holiness. His thesis is, in brief: “Never” 
man spake as this man’. He begins by declaring that he will only. 
rely on the three first gospels: not that he undervalues the’ 


Fourth, but because St. John’s Gospel cannot be admitted 


‘amongst ‘the documents that concern the character of Jesus” 
because ‘the purpose of the author, or authors, was so avowedly 
doctrinal as to raise the question of impartiality in regard to” 


our particular investigation’, This seems to me unhistorical. 


It might easily be argued that the Jewish tone of St, Matthew 


and the Greek colour of St. Luke’s Gospel also show that 


their authors arranged their records to suit an initial prejudice: 


and to expunge St. John’s Gospel is to remove some of the 
most sympathetic aspects of Our Lord’s ‘character, as shown 
in the conversations with Nicodemus and the Woman at the 
Well, in the statement of his affection for Lazarus, and in his 
particular friendship with the beloved Disciple. Still, this 
mistake is of small importance beside the excellent “work 
‘Mr. Martin has accomplished in his refutation of certain radical 
critics. Rarely have they been more definitely and more 
politely exposed. He is very well acquainted with the works, 
agnostic, Jewish or Unitarian, which either deny the historicity 
of Jesus altogether or dismiss as unauthentic any passage in 
the Synoptic Gospels which quarrel with their preconcep~ 
tions. The great virtue of Mr. Martin’s book is that he sees 
Jesus and His teaching against the Jewish background of his 
time: it is the more valuable because he appears to share to 
some’ extent the anti-Semitic feeling common in some circles 
today. Looking at Jesus as a Jew of his own day, Mr. Martin 
is yet unable to see him except as one whose holiness exceeds 
altogether the holiness of any ordinary man, and he wishes the 
recognition of that Holiness, and the fact that it was Divine, 
to replace the ancient definition of Our Lord’s Deity. I think 
his book may be useful to those who find a difficulty in the 
ordinary definitions of theology, though they seem to me to se 
the logical conclusion of Mr. Martin’s arguments. 

aied 6 fe Osborne’s ‘book, The Christian Priest of Today, is 
addressed primarily to the clergy: Dr. Dearmer’s Our National 


‘Church to the laity. I hope you will read both; but if you ~ 


have not:the time for that, I should advise all laymen-to read 
Dr. Osborne’s and all clergy to read Dr. Dearmer’s, Too 


‘many lay people—I speak here for myself—know little of the 


‘troubles and: the tasks of their parsons. In this book of Dr; 


“Osborne’s they will find what admirable advice they can get 
from their seniors. Some of it would surprise our fathers, may 
even surprise, some today. Here, for instance, Dr. Osborne, 
- in an admirable chapter on reading, urges.the clergy to make 


themselves acquainted with Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, and to keep abreast of the latest discoveries 
jm natural science. ~ 

Dr. Dearmer’s book i is an eloquent defence of an established 


‘Church. He looks. forward-.to a‘time when the Protestant 
‘bodies in England shall be in some way united to the ancient 
‘Church of England. I think he underestimates the national! 
‘character of the Churches on the Continent, and also the 


-influence of the Church of Rome as a whole, but in spite of 
‘occasional faults, his book is an inspiring plea to Christians to 
make Christian brotherhood a reality. 
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“The Dowatall Three Drenasties Pes Pate te esthetic. The “nearest, “approach is 
%. oF se So RAS eee He Sense of. Beauty, which 
ae By Count Egon Corti. Dynantes 16s ~ forty ¥ years ago. A lot has h 


THIS Hoes based on the Diaries of Prince Alexander of Bese of art since then, especially 


<. stirvey at the diplomatic history of marupe from about 1823 to daoe the Suet He confesses in! ‘his preface th 
Se 1890. The author, who has also had access to the Vienna State : 

ee Archives, shows us how the personal relationships—friendships _ 
or enmities—of the monarchy of the nineteenth pete were © 


piicce: ‘We are given an insight into all the great issues, 2 fone oon the: Tee sashes and even ters to 
starting with the rebellions of 1848 in Germany, Hungary and theory of Einfithlung, which he spells Einfuehling 
' Bohemia. It is interesting to note that whilst most countries and Einfiehling in the index, and altogether misreprese: 
ma - then passed through phases of social unrest, Russia alone was __ spite of this diffuse and amateurish approach. tot e subj 
ate spared all revolutionary outbreaks. The absolute political treatment of the various philosophical aspects of 2 
ta supremacy of Russia in 1853 was, to quote the author, ‘demon- _experience-has a certain freshness and occasional insigh 
= ~ strated in the arrogance with which Czar Nicholas I treated the fessor Dewey belongs to the type of mind that looks: on 
+S newly-crowned Napoleon III, addressing him in a letter ... sophy as an ‘adventure’, and for such a mind the erier 

simply as “mon ami” ’. After living at the Court of Russia for art, ‘the most direct ‘and complete manifestation of exp 

- ten years, Prince Alexander entered the service of Austria, as experience’, is odd and exciting. It is like eee 

following the accession to the throne in December, 1848, of tramp wandering about the garden. M 
_ Francis-Joseph. The Prince remained in close contact with the order him out’ (Plato), or even give him into’ 
ee - Russian Court, especially during the reign of Alexander II, — police (the Church, ‘the censor, the politburo, e ti 
ens from 1855 to 1881. During the last stages of the Italian War of not Professor Dewey’s method. He wants to find out a 
1859, with its ‘unsatisfactory outcome for Austria’ Prince the queer fellow, | get him to talk about ‘life’ and 
Alexander was used by the Emperor Francis-Joseph to prepare and the ‘universe’. So arm in arm they walk round : 
a ' the peace with Napoleon III, and following the Treaty of Villa- and from time to time the Professor retires and writes Shapes eee 

ee ee franca to work for friendly relations between Austria and Russia. on ‘The Live Creature’, “Etherial Things’, ‘Having an Experi- 

aa ee Owing to his efforts, the Emperor of Austria, the Prince Regent ence’, ‘The Act of Expression’, ‘The Natural History of Form’, 
of Prussia and the Czar met at Warsaw in October, 1860, but ‘The Organisation of Energies’, ‘The Human. Contributio: 
me no treaty was concluded. In 1862 Prince Alexander retired to and ‘The Challenge to Philosophy’. It is all very urban 
=o his native Darmstadt, where for the first time he received kindly-meant; but if only the tramp could speak for himself hi 
ae : tidings from his sister, the Empress Marie, of social unrest in would tell us that before he wandered into this particular gar 
: Russia. The Czar decided to abolish serfdom in Russia by he had been into a very different place, where they had meas 
_. imperial decree, and ‘from that time on, Liberals in Russia him and weighed him, taken his pulse and finger-prints, | 
ie began a more intensified form of agitation the trend of which his genealogy and psychoanalysed ‘him, and produced a 
xi © 2 ‘grew increasingly revolutionary’. In the following chapters scientific report which is available to the Professor if. he 
Bn we are led through a maze of i easriones: under powerful search- senly: take the trouble to read Semen use his. 


age 


thee 


Leche of Bismarck, Sane adrasey and Gortchakatf- Ge. confused saith? ‘appreciation, ‘but w 
Prince Alexander only took a spectator’s part in the Franco- question science is the proper: spanner, 
German War of 1870, but many new details are given regarding 
both the outbreak and the end ‘of. the war, about which his — 
letter to the Empress of Russia in March, 1871, is of particular “The nudes of Renoir. give delight with no po: 1ograph 
interest. His description of the Russo-Turkish War of 1877, gestion: The voluptuous qualities of flesh are retained, 
culminating in the liberation of Bulgaria by Russia from the accentuated. But conditions of the physical existence of nude # 
Turkish yoke, greatly adds to_ one’s knowledge; and from these bodies have been abstracted from. Through abstraction and | by rs] 
pages emerges the attractive personality of his son, Prince means of the medium of colour, ordinary associations bare — 
Alexander of Battenberg, elected first ruler of Bulgaria. We are _ bodies are transferred into a new realm, for these ass 
~ shown how the Treaty of Berlin restricted the boundaries of ~ are practical stimuli which disappear in the work o 
the new Principality of Bulgaria drawn up by the Russians at zsthetic expels the physical, and the heightening of qualiti 
San Stefano in 1878. _ common to flesh with flowers ejects the erotic’. a racnna hims 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg’s short reign | ‘was. marked = had a different ek eee 


ae _ “ aes 


“ae by the victorious war of the Bulgarians against the Serbs in sees : r: Je : 
, 1885, destined to remain fruitless, and soon followed by distur- _ Challenge to Death. By” Wacol “Authors 2 in 
‘bances in Bulgaria provoked by Russian emissaries. They — C tablenos F : si < 
organised a military plot against the Prince, who was obliged to onstable. 5s. : 
< Se abdicate in 1886. Prince Alexander proves that his son’s abdica- This is an important, pithy, and seinen Books It mig. 
hee tion was due to the evil intentions of his first protectors and the | @ppropriately r enamed ‘Handbook for Pacifists’ or ‘ 
rival ambitions of the great Powers in the Balkans. One must the Peace Platform’; but such titles would do its. 
7 add that the first ruler of Bulgaria was more a soldier than a less than justice. There would be no object in thi 
he _ statesman, This volume repays careful study. The translation, Say. ‘read it’. The public needs no exhortation t a 
ss by L. Marie Sieveking and Ian F. D. Morrow, has been well containing contributions by Vernon Bartlett Vest, 
x: done, the illustrations are excellent and the notes; appendix and Julian Huxley or J. B. Priestley. In thousands of nen a and 
2 index most helpful. ; ; _ women these names evoke the reaction, ‘Oh X ha 
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these four for their popular appeal. They | 
es Art as Festa By Ke. Bos } |” Viscount. Cecil, Storm Jameson, ‘Profes 
ies : f Allen and Unwin. 16s. Brittain, Professor P. J. } 
cae ~ John Dewey is America’s most ericicdincd: philosophels -Holtby, Ivor Brown, G 
hs _ Keyserling has said that Dewey and Jazz are the two contri- Gerald Barry and Edmund B unden. poe. 
ee is s butions of America to world culture; and ‘the greatest of living of riches, defying ‘brief review 
Chinese savants’ has described Dewey as ‘the second Con- included at the end a Who’s 
ea fuycius.. “We therefore approach this substantial volume with " people—except Viscount Cecil, a6 
high expectations. A contemporary philosophy of art is badly ‘biographical notes’, All the men 
Rt oe _ needed in English—in spite of the significance of the subject, in the War in some 
80. ee aa he rat ape a: of eS hag. hi ae seco: characteristi c 
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are all ae 2S of the best Britich manufacturers, and ae stocks aford an ugusually extensive selection _ 
s in these fine grade Carpets. 5 Se if 
tors ins. Reduced from oe, To ~ ft. ins. ft. ins. Reduced from To 
- x Br -$8'166.... £5 166 ther: Koo o Ove slam Or 

4 Pee et, 1011 6: 6 19-6 120x106 ... LG OD 2 Se 
Wen Be ae ate Sea ge 8 26 pee ae --. 18 10 6 1 


aa Eoxncains IN STAIR CARPETING 


J as ie. ot pee in AXMINSTER. STAIR CARPETINGS, see illustrations 1 in Sale Catalogue, are beng 


cleared at the great reductions specified. 
| he ae wide. Reduced from per yard, | 27ins. wide. Reduced per yard, 


= 4 7/6 0 5/6 7/11 to 3/9 


FINE ORIENTAL RUGS AT EXCEPTIONAL 
ss CLEARANCE REDUCTIONS 


These Rue are of fine Sivas and Sparta weaves. The colourings are unusually rich, and the following sizes, at 
_ the great reductions shown, are typical of the very unusual bargains. 


» i 
ae hd ' 
Li. : 

on $42 

- .* 
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on i 
® ot — 


oe re Reduced : ; ~ Reduced Reduced 
ftvins. ft. ins. om Fey ft. ins. ft. ins. from To ft. ins. ft. ins from To 
ie eee oat C2 Ue hes 4°6 5 9x5 7- £144 90 #8 60 69x3 9 £11110 £613 6 
-10x2 4 avi 2.1 -6- 5 hl 235--18. 18.6 6 26 7 4x4 1 ED 6 96 
8x46 8 80 4 17°07} 6 1x3 7 - 840 -:419 6 Tole = 4-1 12 13 6 7 66 
0x3 > 7100 4 66 65x40 10 19 6 6 60 8 2x4]l ia 1-0 7106 


@ Please write or cali for 36-page Sale Catalogue, post free, 
illustrating thousands of Bargains in all Departments. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS» 


» COURSES OF HOME STUDY are provided by — 
- University Correspondence College for Matricula- 
tion, the Special University Entrance Examination 


WINTER SPORTS 


_- - -#i|_ open to those over 23 years of age, Intermediate and 

il Degree Examinations in- Arts, Science, Economies, 

cer _ fi} Laws, etc. The College, founded in 1887, has a ARE 
Se ae | resident staff of over 30 whole- time tutors. 

pean ‘ j 
ae || ABOVE 11,500 U.C.C. students passep London 
el Gj] University Examinations durmg the ten years 

ee  §} 1924-1933. U.C.C. successes at London University are : ; 

ae e = audited by a well- known firm of Chartered Accountants. Nl ow 


THE MANY SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered 
bre U.0.C. to Matriculation students include Low— 
Fees which may be paid by instalments ‘without. 
extra charge, Free Loan of Textbooks, and 
Free Re-preparation if unsuccessful. 


- FREE GUIDES. The U.C.C. General acs: 


and a SPECIAL GUIDE if examina- 
tion is mentioned, may be had post free from the Registrar, 


a 56, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


perfect this year. . 


Write for information to 
any Travel Agency, or 


THE SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS, 
41-B, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1. | 


_ UNIVERSITY | 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
ler : WM, BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc. 


CVS—869 


Sports conditions are 


° 2) ae 
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; LES-BAINS- 
The | pee Health Rocce? of Face 


< 


Mecen is the only health resort near 
| Europe where ireatment by natural 
: waters (Sulphur-Saline) can be ob- 
tained during ihe winter months in a 


¥. ‘ yea _ summer-like climate. 

< The healing waters of Helouan-les- 
‘eo Poe Bains have been famed since 1600 8.c. 
os Within recent times they have acquired 
| aworld-wicle reputation for the treat- 
3 a ment of: Rheumatism, Gout, Rheuma- 


toid Arthritis, Sciatica, Lumbago, Albu- 
. minuria, etc. 


Thermal Bath Establishment, Sulphur 
Baths, Electro-therapeutic treatment, 
"massage, vapour baths, X-rays, etc. 
“The charges for baths and treatment 


are moderate, and are obtainable on 
SEI | Ee application.* 


_ | ~~ From November to April Helouan’s 
~-| sunshine average is 8 hours daily. Its 


. dry equable climate and invigorating 
- | desert air are particularly suitable for” 
7s b all cases of Bronchitis and Asthma. 


2 The en-pension terms of a first-class hotel 


vie <4 % Fully informative literature will be sent 
; gratis and post free on application fo 


| EGYPT TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU (HLN) 
Saal ee 29 Regent Street, London, $.W. 1. 


| HELOUAN-LEs-Bains 


16 miles south of Cairo 


are from £1 per day. Special monthly rates. 


ST YLES 


Neo- Craft Sectional’ Bey eS. 
cases are designed on purely | 

modern but not extreme 
lines. The plate-glass doors - 
slide freely in chromium- 
plated runners, which latter 
considerably _ enhance the us 
appearance. — 


_NEO-CRAFT COMBINATION 20.N 
(above) 
Stack comprising 9in. séction and 


14in. reducing book section. Height, Finger pulls are ee ity 


2ft. Gin. Width, 2ft. lin. the glass, which enable the — 7 
In Oak, £4.13 .0 doors to open to the fullest © 
Walnut, £6. 4.6 _ extent. Met. 4 =e 


Runners | for. sliding 

- glass doors and other | 
fittings are of solid 
brass chromium- -— 
plated, making them 
untarnishable.’ Any 
number of sections 
can be purchased and ~ 
added to as your 
library increases. 


NEO-CRAFT 
COMBINATION 23.N 
(right) - 
Comprising Bureau 
with flap down front 
and section A.l. 
Height, 4ft. Zin. 
Width, 2ft. 1lin. 
In Oak, £11.10.0 
Walnut, £15. 7.0 


Minty Bookcases can he. 
purchased by deferred 
payments. 


OTHER STYLES IN => 
MINTY BOOKCASES | 


These designs show the quietness and restraint most suitable for 
a library or study. 


Easily extended, of . course. - a ‘ 
Minty Bookcase shown below. ~~ ; 


COMBINATION 3, also - 

~ rudy 3 COMBINATION 3 Half _ 

bs =i Stack, with Corner Block- Phi 

ing Piece. The Complete J 

Stack = Apes Section” <2) ee 

~ in Oak, £14.10.6. Com- | , 

bingatGn % Stack only,» se? 
£8.4.0, R- 


guess pets Seer be tly 


Write for ILLUS-- 
TRATED  CATA- 
LOGUE containing 
fullest particulars of 
MIN T Bookcases. 


Kinty (Dept. 103, 
(4. 45 MIGH ST.., OXFORD. = 


London S$ howrooms : _— 
123 Viotoria'St Sts ae 


: ene | 


iantly into: he “clichés 
id not wholly disgusting. | 
_are Mr. Gerald Heard’s 


ye ce lean 3 is Sehaciaily marked. 


an ‘armament ‘ian reading. her. words and ‘then: 
Government, ‘Do your own dirty work’, But most- 
of all is Mr. Noel Baker’s ‘International Air Police’ 
t is a model of what can be done in a short statement 
d st problem. The case is stated in clear and compelling 

age. He then deals faithfully and Haare PS awe all Me 


c aoeatly § faced andl effectively. scattered. =3 


practical and constructive peoegion We eink that sates 
are. more important than states of mind. All, except the very 
; roung, the excessively romantic and the wildly sentimental, 
ve the right view. What they need is to be shown in reasonable 
guage the ‘proper method. Mr. Baker achieves this object 
brief but satisfying thoroughness. The volume is rounded 
with a sequence of ten sonnets by Mr. Blunden called 
ar ‘Cemetery’. The public has learnt to expect from him a 
e dignity well sustained within the framework of his 
_ medium, ‘They will find the same quality here. From his pen 
_ Ianguage and meaning suffer no violence. We believe the book 
_ will oh to fulfil Mr. Blunden’ s injunction to young spirits to 
Bm : - ‘run through with rapture 
} See These old, gross demons: Rumour, Ignorance, © 
westyentae, Spite, Sone and fo Romance’, 
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E: Empire i in the East. Edited sae Joseph Tate / 
Kegan Paul. . 10s. 6d. - 


| This: interesting book springs out of the cairent American 
concern with the problems of the Far East. The writers of its 
a ten chapters are all members of the American Council of the 
- Institute of Pacific Relations, and all are experts on the subjects 
* they” discuss. Their volume represents an integrated effort, 
- issuing from the processes of collective criticism; to outline the 
_ features of major importance ‘in the Far Eastern situation of 
the: present day. Though directed primarily to American 
- readers so that they may appreciate the real nature of American 
commitments in the Far East, Empire in the East is equally 
~ worth studying by British readers, The Far Eastern problem 
issues, these acute essays argue, from. the disparity of East and 
_ West in culture and material power, from the exploitation of 
the East ‘by the West and from nationalistic rivalries for the 
; _ perquisites of exploitation. This general thesis is substantiated 
_ in chapters which deal with China and the Japanese descent 
- upon Manchuria, with the insecurity of Japanese industrialism, 
- with the influence in the Far East of the new ways of living in 
- Soviet Siberia, with natural resources, with financial interests 
. and rivalries, with the struggle for food, with changing markets, 
_ with American commercial policy, and with the missionaries 
and other agents of cultural exchange between West and East. 
The final essay discusses the conflict of the cultures of East 
and West in terms of peace or war, and concludes that the 
~ solution of the Far Eastern problem calls for freedom for China 
iy to modernise at her own pace and for the abandonment by other 
‘nations of political - aggression for economic aggrandisement. 
Empire in the East is a thoughtful product of American liberal- 
. It is valuable, both for its statements of fact oe for the 
deal vat it will give to discussion, ; 


N ew Minds for Old. By Sake, Wings Stratford 
_ Lovat Dickson. 10s. 6d. 


é who would teach us how to mend our minds, our man- 
ers or our morals are seldom quite disinterested. And scenting 
Ears (ese they have upon us, we make haste to preserve our in- 
dependence, however worthless, against them. That Dr. Wing- 
Stratford disarms us at once of all such suspicions and that 
er betrays the taint of pedantry by being either prim or 
_ is, therefore, a primary virtue. For it ensures that we 
least be in a mind to receive what he can give. But in 
he stimulates us to react to <a he gives and so make 
me 


=e ae 


a position to resolve what has enn anorsens 


“She states the case for Private manufacture — 


blems of thought’, or incites us to put oursel 
_ creation the like of which has never been exacted from men of 
any other time or civilisation’. That, he remarks, ‘is one of the 
penalties of impiety from which we cannot hope to escape’. And 
doubtless such naive exaggeration is another. For only a mind 
impenitently modern in its freedom from religious associations 


would suggest that the problem of a true perahba ga 


is today an entirely new one. 


Actually Dr! Wingfield-Stratford draws quite often upon the 
experience of the past whether embodied in the teaching of | 


Jesus or the aphorisms of Patanjali. Nevertheless, the qualities 
and defects of his book are traceable to its ultra-modern ration- 
ality. The traditional technique of religion may well be inapplic- 


_able today because it is not sufficiently informed by intelligent 
knowledge. But Dr. Wingfield-Stratford is so intelligently up — 


to date that he lacks spiritual depth. We may, for example, 


agree with him that it is impracticable nowadays ‘to preach a 


return to the old authority and submissiveness’. Yet it remains 
true that the creative-mindedness, the need of which he empha- 
sises so admirably and from so many aspects, depends ulti- 
mately on a profound interior act of submission or surrender. 
The discords of life and of personality are not, in fact, quite so 
resolvable by a merely rational determination as he suggests; and 
in under-estimating the price which has to be paid for a real in- 
tegrity, he tends also to draw arbitrary lines between its com- 


ponent parts, particularly when he is discussing the relation of 


heart to head and of goodness to intelligence. But in a book 


_ addressed to ordinary men and women who are looking for in- 


telligible guidance in the art of re-educating themselves, a dis- 
regard of the deeper problems of the soul is in some ways a 
merit. Not that Dr. Wingfield-Stratford offers any ready-made 
system, like the charlatans whose standardised programmes he 
tears to pieces. “To master the art of mind-training’, he writes, 
‘is to comprehend its principles and be inspired by its spirit’. And 
it is principles throughout which he expounds with a wealth of 
apt illustration and stimulating comment, whether with refer- 
ence to bodily health, ‘mind-building’ (which includes the exer- 
cise of the senses, imagination, and memory), the conditions of 
true and false thinking, or the control of temperament. In the last 
parthe enjoys himself greatly at the expense of the more extreme 
theories of psycho-analysis. But if as a champion of mens sana 
he is rather too cautious a foe to all extremes, his conception of. 
sanity is never sterile. For he believes that health is creativeness 
and his book should encourage many to begin to make their lives 
more real. 
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Radio Round the World. By A. W. Haslett ~ 
Cambridge University Press. 5s. . 


Since broadcasting began there have been a good number of 
books written in popular style which set out to explain to non- 
technical readers the principles of electro-magnetic wave 
propagation. The authors of these books have had a difficult 
job to perform. First they have to write so that the reader not 
versed in technical terms and with no knowledge of the physics 
of the upper atmosphere may be able to grasp what they are 
driving at. At the same time it is most desirable that the ex- 
planations shall be scientifically accurate and the. inevitable 
analogies not too wide of the mark. Some books fulfil the former 
requirement, but fail badly in the latter. The reason for this is 
not far to seek. It is easier for the technician to write in technical 
language than to write popular material and still remain accu- 
rate. It is impossible to explain some scientific phenomena in 
simple language, and licence is allowable, and is in fact expected. 
But the limits of strict accuracy must be defined and there 
should be mention when they are over-reached. Radio Round 
the World joins the select company of those books which are 
both popular and in the main accurate. Mr. Haslett expects his 
readers to have an intelligent interest in the physics of wave 
propagation, but given that he explains the processes in detail. 

The title may be taken literally. The major part of the book 
is occupied in explaining how wireless waves travel from one 
side of the world to the other. It is concerned with the link 
between the transmitter and the receiver and does not worry 
itself with the problems associated with the terminal apparatus 


‘at either end. Having been given the message in the form of an 
‘electro-magnetic wave the book describes how it is carried to 


“std the master ares 
es ‘to a labour of: 


i 
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the receiver, what happens to it on the way and why the results 
are not always satisfactory. The electro-magnetic theory of 
light and the mathematical proofs on which modern wireless 
engineering is based were the work of James Clarke Maxwell. 

Hertz is justly given the credit for interpreting Maxwell’s 

mathematical work in practical results, but mention might 
also have been made of the work of Hughes who in 1899, some 
nine years before Hertz’ experiments, demonstrated the trans- 
mission and reception of wireless signals over distances of 
about a hundred yards. A simple description is given of the 
‘radio mirrors’ in the sky which make world-wide wireless 
communication a practical achievement and the predominating 
influence of the sun is explained. The later chapters describe 


thé application of wireless to particular problems, such as 


the safety of life at sea, medicine, television, weather fore- 
casting and the use of wireless in war. Mr. Haslett does not 
completely avoid the mistakes which creep into popular ex- 
planations, but these are not important and do not detract from 
the general-excellence of the work. The book is illustrated and 
the frontispiece is a picture of the new B.B.C. transmitting 
station at Droitwich which is perhaps symbolical of the remark- 
able progress that has been made in the idea of ‘action at a 
distance’, 


Chopin. By William Murdoch. Murray. 16s. 


Mr. William Murdoch gives us a book packed with information 
industriously collected from a great variety of sources, including 
seldom utilised ones such as the big book on Georges Sand 
by Vladimir Karenin, or Siloti’s Memories of Liszt. Whether 
he also gives us a good picture of Chopin is another question. 
The book will certainly attract and satisfy readers who wish to 
know all about him,-his adventures and sorrows, the world he 
lived in, and the people around him. But there is a super- 
abundance of details; too little construction and perspective. 
The readers are left to make out the main lines, distribute 
values, and, generally speaking, effectuate the needful syntheses 
for themselves. But in this task they will be. helped by the 
quiet, unprejudiced way in which Mr. Murdoch pursues his 
course, without. ever indulging in. the séntimentalising and 
romancing that the subject has so often invited. As a result, 
for instance, leaving no stone unturned in his attempt to account 
for Chopin’s ‘wish to be.unhappy and inclination to revel in his 
own misery’ he has succeeded in showing Chopin’s strength 
of character as well as his weaknesses. The story of the com- 
poser’s relations with Georges Sand is well told, and very 
fairly. A second volume will deal with Chopin the pianist, 
composer, and teacher, There, no doubt, Mr. Murdoch will 
be thoroughly in his element, and have much to say that will 
prove of considerable value. 


The Later Stuarts, 1660-1714. By G. N. Clark 
Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 


This is the first of a series of fourteen volumes, each by a 
different writer, making up the new Oxford History of England. 
As general editor of the series, as well as author of this particular 
volume, Mr. G. N. Clark sets a high standard, both in range of 
knowledge displayed, and in distribution of balance of the 
component parts of the subject. Though the period covered is 
only 54 years, ‘less than one full human life’, as Mr. Clark 
reminds us, the changes, social, political and economic, which 
it comprised were tremendous. The lives of public men, too, 
were not so long as they are now; four sovereigns in 54 years 
represents a rapid turnover of sovereignty, and their servants 
rose and fell even faster. At the beginning we have one revolu- 
tion, in the middle another, and at the end a dynastic change 
almost equivalent to a revolution. Politically we move from the 
world of Clarendon and Shaftesbury to that of Stanhope and 
Walpole—a sufficiently profound change of relationship between 
Crown and Minister to justify the saying that in this period 
Parliamentary government as we have since known it had its 
birth. The period is nearly as important from the economic 
point of view, particularly as regards the evolution of foreign 
trade policy. Culturally, it includes the beginnings of. the 
influence of science upon public affairs and opinion. And 
finally, it is marked with important wars, in which the foundations 
of our naval power were consolidated and our most brilliant 
land victories were gained. Mr. Clark has, therefore, a crowded 
canvas to paint; and perhaps the only serious fault that can be 
found with his book is that it is somewhat too conscientiously 


‘but nothing took his fancy until he got the chance to join 


encyclopedic. The pages given’ to Teraae and 
instance, are necessarily too few to be satisfying. We could w 
advantage have had instead a more prolonged treatment of 
Restoration Settlement, with a more thorough tracing of thi 
connections between Commonwealth influences, the evolution — 
of nonconformity, and the rise of the Whig Party. On the ~ 
whole Mr. Clark keeps to the orthodox side of his path; he ~ 
presents us with no fresh evaluations of persons or movements, — 
and allows no sympathies or prejudices to disturb the even and — 
orderly deployment of his material. The result is necessarily — 
rather more informative than stimulating. We feel sure that — 
the volumes in this series, if they follow the pattern set by their — 
Editor, will be widely prescribed for students reading history 
in all our universities. Indeed no other up-to-date English — 
history of so wide a scope and such soundness is available. 
The thirty-four pages of critical bibliography are perticulaely ag 
valuable for such readers. 


There are—inevitably, no doubt, ina book of: suchwide range— ~ 
one or two slips of detail. The little Duke of Gloucester, for 
instance, the only child of Queen Anne to survive infancy, is 
described as ‘a promising and healthy child’ and ‘a fine boy’, 
whereas he was extremely unhealthy, macrocephalous, and 
unable to walk without crutches or attendants. But mention of 
such a slip is no detraction from the value of a work of such — | 
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sound scholarship. The new Oxford History, if it maintains the 
standard of excellence of this first volume, -will take its place as” 
the most up-to-date general history available for consultation . 

today. 


Tibetan Trek. By Ronald Kaulback =) = = 
Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 


This is a modest narrative written by a novice. Before he was 
twenty-four Mr. Kaulback had. dallied with various possible 
careers, including the Army, medicine and the Foreign Office; = 
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Captain Kingdon Ward on a botanical expedition to Tibet. 
After two months inside that inaccessible country the party — 
had to break up,.and Mr. Kaulback with one English com- — ; 
panion and several coolies had to find their way out into 
Burma. He led that return march with such skill and composure 
as to win the praise of veteran explorers; and some phases of 1t, 
such as the traverse of a 14,000-feet pass in the monsoon gales, 
must be counted as major feats of travel. He seems to have 
found a vocation; for while (on his own admission) he had 
taken little pains in his earlier apprenticeships, he spared him- 
self nothing in learning the explorer’s job. He mastered the ~ 
main elements of surveying and he developed an aptitude for 
native dialect by persistent exercise on every opportunity. All 
these facts suggest that his narrative will be interesting; and — 
so it proves to be. Mr. Kaulback’s journey was through the 
least-known corner of Tibet, far from the priestly capital of 
Llasa. He saw not a single town, nor indeed a village of any 
considerable size. The terrain of the expedition was a country - 
which lives still in the Middle Ages. Between the great tidges of 
mountains the tribesmen till their fields with primitive tools, — 
practise handicrafts without the help even of the most rudimen= _ 
tary machine, and conduct a religious ceremonial which is as 
complex as it is antique. Moreover, they seem to retain, so far, 
such primitive virtues as honesty and hospitality. Mr. Kaulback — 

is a keen and discriminating observer; and he sets down an_ 
attractive diversity of information and comment. He describes 
an odd device of dairy farming in Tibet. At milking time a row ~~ 
of calf-skins stuffed with straw is put in front of the cows who, ; 
believing these to be their own calves, placidly lick them—and ‘ae 
refuse to give a drop of milk if the decoys are absent. He : 
relates his conversion to what sounds like a gastronomic nor 
—buttered tea—which is made from a compound of 
butter, cubes of tea, soda and salt, and served as a thick s¢ 
The book maintains an agreeable sense of proportion b Ses 
these details of daily life and the rigours of the journey. 
were enough to test the skill and judgment of older travell 
and, besides the perils of avalanche and hurricane, there ° 
the constant torment of leeches and snakes soe ee 


only fault of this agreeable book is that it press rather | 
Mr. Kaulback in his opening pages seems troubled with a 
of nervous facetiousness and a garrulous manner 
him into digressions and irrelevancies. But this is | 
pring Paaprgacitccnsi bere 2 z 
stride, has an coareer ae tale to biccie ; 
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